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(57) Abstract 

Methods of roooitoiing and evahiating the status of a tumor undergoing treatment includes nMmitoring in vivo at lead cne physiological 
parameter associated with a tumor in a subject undergoing treatment, transmitting data from an in situ located sensor to a receiver external 
of the subje^ analyzmg the transmitted data, repeating the monitoring and transmitting steps at sequential points in time and evaluating a 
treatment strategy. The mediod provides dynamic tracking of the monitored parameters over time. The method can also include identifying 
in a substastiany real time manner when conditions are fovorablc for treatment and v/hen condiricms are unfavorable for treatmem and can 
verify or quantify how much of a known drag dose or radiation dose was acQiany received at the tumor. The method can include remote 
transmission fsutn a noo-dhucal site to allowovcnig^ of Ihetnmor's oondltioD even during non-^active treatment periods (in between active 
treBtments)^ The disdosure also indndes monitoring systems with inntuin vivo biocompatible sensos and tdemetry based operations and 
related eomputer program products. 
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METHODS » SYSTEMS. AND ASSOCIATED IMPLANTABLE DEVICES FOR DYNAMIC. 
MONITORING OF TUMORS 

fitted Applications 

This application claims priority from Provisional Application No. 60/102,447 
filed on September 30, 1998. The contents of this ^iplication are hereby incorporated 
by reference herein. 

5 

Field of flie Invention 
. This invention relates to diagnostic medical instruments and procedures, and 
more particularly to implantable devices and methods for monitoring physiological 
parameters. 

10 

. Background of the Invention 
The availability of a system and device cq>able of monitoring changes within 
any cell population of interest would be an important addition to the cancer tteatment 
aimamentarium and one that will fill a need by making available more precise 

1 S knowledge of the most sensitive time(s) for treating a tumor cell population. This 
vital information could aid in the delivery of highly specific individual treatment 
regime rather than the empirical and somewhat generalized treatment plans of today. 

The in vitro study of malignant cell populations have established important 
general priiidples by iTirihich clinical treatment protocols are devd^ These 

20 principles have established differences between malignant and normal cell 

populations and have been employed in the treatment of malignant disease. There 
have been many attempts to e?q)loit these differences, both in pre-clinical and clinical 
studies, in order to attempt to obtain total tumor cell kill and improved cure rates. 
One of the major obstacles in achieving this goal has been the difSculty in minimiTjns 

25 normal tissue toxicity while increasing tumor ceU Idll (therapeutic index). Thus, 

presently, most treatment stratepes employ an enq>irical q>proach in the treatment of 
malignant disease. That is, the timing of delivery and dose of cytotoxic agents are 
guided more by the response and toxicity to normal tissue than by the effects on the 
malignant cell population. A major deficiency of this empirical ^proach is the lack 

30 of an efficient method or technique to provide accurate information on the dynamic 
changes during treatment (^ch can be extended over a long period of time) that 
occur within a malignant cell population. Making this invaluable information 
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available to attending physicians can allow clinicians to exploit the revealed 
difFerenoes between malignant and normal cells, and hence improve the treatment 
procedures, to achieve better outcomes. 

Much of the research in tumor biology has becm involved in exploring the 
S cellular, biodiemical, and molecular difTerence between tumor and normal cells in 
order to improve the therapeutic index. Early cell kinetic studies revealed that cancer 
cells do not divide fiaster than normal cells, but rather a larger proportion of the cell 
population is dividing (Young et al., 1 970). At that time, the Mure to cure more 
tumors was attributed to a variation in growth characteristics. Inttie I980*s,itwas 

10 proposed that tfiese failures were due to development of resistance of tumor cells 
throu^ mutations of an unstable genome (Goldie et al., 1984). Later stupes 
suggested that the mechanism for tumor cell survival rests on expression of a gene 
that codes for a specific protein that expels or extrudes the cytotoxic agents jftom the 
cell (Chaudhary et al., 1992). More recently, it has been suggested that resistance is 

1 S related to dysregulation of the cell cyde which alters the rates of cdl growdi (Lowe et 
al., 1994). Additional factors associated with feilure to eliminate or effect improved 
cure rate include hypoxic cell populations, cell proliferation variants, cell 
dififerentiation agents, and cell cycle sensitive stages. The ability to monitor these 
changes during and following any treatment could offer a more precise knowledge of 

20 the most sensitive portions of any cell population and aid in the delivery of a more 
individualized and less empirical or generalized treatment progranL 

There have been a number of attempts to study certain of the c^mamic changes 
occurring within a cell population, but these attempts generally lack the ability to 
monitor the changes on a real time basis. Indeed, these methods typically provide 

25 information at one point in time and most are designed to provide information on one 
particular function or parameter. In addition, most of the conventional methods can 
be expensive as well as time consuming. This can be problematic for patients 
undergoing extended treatment periods typical of radiation and or drug or 
chemotherapy, especially v/bem it is desirable to follow dynamic changes both during 

30 an active treatment and subsequent to the active treatment throughout a treatment 
period. 

The most reliable current monitoring technique is the biopsy. A biopsy can be 
taken at any dme and can jn^vide significant amount of informatioxL However, it is 
impractical to biopsy each day and, even if one could, the time delay crea te d in 
35 performing the various tests on the sample means that the information received by the 
physician is not an accurate representation of the patient's current conditiorL In 
addition to biopsy material, the radiological techniques of NMR and PET scanning 
caii obtain, respectively, specific biological (cell cycle phase) and physiological 
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(pbosphonis) infazmation, but both are sufSciently expensive tbat rq)etitive or daily 
infomiation is rarely available. The radioactive labeling of specific antibodies or 
ligands is another available technique, but this method has many of the same 
problems noted above with the other assays. 
S In addition, over time, tumors progress through periods wherein they are less 

robust and, thus, potentially more susceptible to treatment by radiation or drug 
therapy. Providing a mozutoting system i^ch can continiiously or semi-continuously 
monitor and potentially identify such a susceptible condition could provide welcome 
increases in tumor destruction rates. Further, espedally for regionally targeted tumor 
10 treatment therapies, it can be difBcult to ascertain whether the desired dose was 

received at the tumor site, and if so received, it can be difficult to assess its efficacy in 
a relatively non-invasive maimer. Thus, there is a need for a. monitoring system which 
can quantify and/or assess the localized or regional presence of a target drug. 
AldK)Ugh miich of the particular tumor-specific and/or internal systemic 
IS information which may definidvely identify the most vukierable tumor stage and, 
dius, the preferred active treatment period, is still relatively imsettled (as is the 
ultimate definitive cure or treatment protocol), various researchers have proposed 
several potentially important physiological and/or biological parameters such as 
oxygenation, pH, and cell proliferation which may relate to tumor vulnerability or 
20 suscq>tibility, and ftus impact ceitain treatment strat^es. 

For exanq)le, in the ardcle ''Oxygen tension measurements of tumors growing 
inmice,** it is proposed that it may be helpful to assess hypoxia in tumors during 
treatment Adam et al., Int J. Radiation Oncology BioL Phys., Vol. 45, 1998, pp. 
171-180. In addition, tumor hypoxia has been proposed to have an impact on the 
25 effectiveness of radiation therapy. See Seminars m Radiation Oncology, Vol. 8, 1998, 
pp. 141-142. Similarly, the authors of ''Development of targeting hyperdiennia on 
prostatic carcinoma and the role of hyperthermia in clinical treatment** note that there 
is a need for a way to assess temperature at the site of the tumor during therapy. Ueda 
et al., Jpn. J. Hyperthermic OncoL, Vol. 15 (supplemait), 1999, pp, 18-19. Moreover, 
30 Robinson et al. opines that it is iii^x)rtant to know the tumor oxygenation level and 
blood flow. &e Robinson et al., "MRI techniques for monitoring changes in tumor 
oxygenation in blood flow," Seminars in Radiation Oncology, Vol. 8, 1 998, pp. 197- 
207. Unfortunately, tumor oxygenation can vary and there is evidence to suggest that 
tumor oxygenation is in a continuous state of flux. See Devrfiirst, " Concepts of 
35 oxygen transport at the miCTOcirculatoiy level, ** Seminars m Radiation Oncology, 
Vol. 8, 1998, pp. 143-150. This flux makes a dynamic monitoring method important 
for identifying when the tumor oxygenation level is such that a more active treatment 
strategy may be desired. In addition, tumor pH has been suggested as an exploitable 
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parameter for drug design for tumor treatments. See Leo E. Genveck; ** Tumor pH: 
Iitq)Iications for Treatment and Novel Drug Design*^ » S Seminars in Radiation 
Oncology No. 5, pp. 176-182 (July 1998). 

In die past, various biotelemetzy devices and implantable sensois have been 
S proposed to monitor cardiac conditions or physiological parameters associated with 
glucose or temperature. For example, U.S Patent No. 5,791,344 to Schulman et al 
entitled Patient Monitoring System,** proposes a system to monitor the concentration 
of a substance in a subject's blood wherein one enzymatic sensor is inserted into a 
patient to monitor glucose and then deliver insulin in response thereto. Similarly, 

10 PCT US98 05965 to Schulman et al^ entitled System of Inqilantable Devices for 
Monitoring or Affecting Body Parameters,** proposes using microsensors and/or 
microstimulators to sense glucose level, O2 content, tenq)erature, etc. There are also a 
number of implantable medical devices and systems which monitor physiological data 
associated with tiie heart via telemetry. One example of this type of device is 

1 5 described in U.S. Patent No. 5,720,771 to Snell entitled, " Metiiod and Apparatus for 
Monitoring Physiological Data From an Implantable Medical Device.** The contents 
of these applications are hereby incorporated by reference as if recited in fuU herein. 

In addition, unlike conventioxud iixq>lanted sensors, tumor monitoring systems 
and/or sensors used to monitor tumors can be exposed to a relatively harsh 

20 environment during a treatment protocol or strategy which can extend over a period of 
weeks, or even months (such as applied beat, chemicals and/or radiation). Further, 
sudi a harsh environment, coupled with an extended treatment period, can affect the 
function of the device and thus, potentially commit the measurement data it generates. 
In view of the foregoing, there remains a need for tumor monitoring systems 

25 and devices which can, inter alia^ monitor the physiological and/or biological 
condition of a tumor during a treatment cycle to identify enhanced or favomble 
treatment windows to potentially increase in vivo treatment efScacy associated wi& 
such treatment. 

30 Objects and Snmmarv of the Invention 

It is therefore an object of the present invention to provide monitoring 
systems, methods, and associated devices which can dynamically monitor multiple 
tumor physiological and biological parameters and/or changes associated with tumors 
to identify mhancfid or &vorable treatment conditions to thereby establish a patient- 
35 specific treatment delivery time. 

It is also an object of the present invention to provide a dynamic and/or semi- 
continuotis (or even substantially continuous) tumor monitoring system which can be 
remotely monitored on an ongoing basis during treatment 
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It is an additional object of the present invention to provide an inq)iantable 
cancerous tumor sensor system wliich is cost-effective and wliich can provide 
sufBcient ongoing, and preferably substantially real-time, information pertaining to 
the physiological and/or biological condition of tiie tumor during a treatment period in 
5 a way ^ch provides the information to the physician to assist in therapeutic 
decisions. 

It is yet another obj ect of the present invention to provide a tumor monitoring ^ 
system vMch can provide real-time information regarding cancerous tumor 
phy^ology as an adjunct to thenq)y. 
10 It is an additional object of the present invention to provide a cancerous tumor 

monitoring system which can provide clinically effective regionally specific data 
representative of the dynamic effects of cytotoxic agents oii cell populations during an 
extended treatment period. 

It is another obj ect of the present invention to provide an implantable oxygen 
IS sensor configuration which is particularly suitable for monitoring the oxygenation 
and/or pH level in a tumor. 

It is yet another object of die present invention to provide system related 
sensors and con^uter program products for identifying i^en a tumor exhibits 
potential vuhierability or susceptibility based on data associated with an in vivo in situ 
20 sensor ^ch provides measurements of parameters associated with a tumor. 

It is another object of the present invention to provide a method of remotely 
monitoring parameters associated with a patient's cancerous tumor physiology and 
alerting a clinician of the presence of a condition indicating a favorable treatment 
period or the need for other evaluation or adjustment in an ongoing planned treatment 
25 strategy. 

It is an additional object of the present invention to provide a system for 
monitoring tumors vs4uch can in d ir^ t^ (in substantially real time) whether conditions 
are fevotable or unfavorable for an active treatment such as drug delivery, 
hyperthermia, chemotherapy, or racUation therapy. 

30 It is still another object of the present invention to provide a system or 

computer program product for analyang a plurality of measurements generated by at 
least one implanted sensor and aiudyzing the measurenients and identifying die 
presence or absence of one or more predetermined conditions associated witii the 
measurements to alert the clinician of the existence of a potentially vulnerable and 

35 desired treatment phase for a tumor. 

These and other objects of the present invention are provided by a bio- 
telemetry based tumor monitoring system with in vivo, in situ sensors positioned to 
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monitor multiple selected pazameteis representative of the status of a tumor or tumors 
in a subject 

More particuiarly, a first aspect of the present invention is a method of 
monitoring and evaluating the status of a tumor undergoing treatment The method 
5 includes the steps of monitoring in vivo at least one physiological parameter 

associated with a tumor in a subject undergoing treatment with an in situ sensor. Data 
associated with at least one monitored physiological parameter is transmitted from an 
in situ positioned sensor to a recdver extetnal of the subject The transmitted data is 
analyzed to determine how the tumor is responding to treatnient Additional data is 
10 transmitted and analyzed periodically at a plurality of sequential points in time, and a 
tumor treatment strategy is evaluated based on the analyzing step. 

In a prefeued embodiment, the transmitting and analyzing steps are repeated 
sufSciently often (such as at least every 24 hours, and more preferably at least hourly, 
at least during particular time segments of treatment) to track variation in at least one 
IS monitored parameter and thereby assess Ae behavior of the tumor over time. It is also 
preferred that at least one parameter is a plurality of parameters, and that the analyzing 
step defines a plurality of test conditions associated with the monitored parameters to 
evaluate the treatment corresponding to the condition of the tumor (such as the 
efficacy of treatment or the presence or absence of &vorable indices of treatment). If 
20 the transmitted data satisfies at least one test condition related to the monitored 

physiological parameters, a clinician can then be alerted as to the presence of at least 
one of a favorable and unfavorable treatment window for delivering a subsequent 
active treatment to the tumor. Preferably, the favorable treatment window 
corresponds to the identification of a tumor susceptibility or vulnerability phase. 
25 It is also preferred that the transmitting step comprises transmitting data from 

the home site of the patient to a remote clinical site thereby aUowing real-time remote 
dynamic monitoring of the physiological parameter. Further, it is also preferred that 
the transmitting step is repeated temporally proximate to a subsequent active 
treatment delivery time to provide real-time information regarding the desirability of 
30 the timing of a plaimed treatment or the efficacy of a delivered treatment. 

Another aspect of the present invention is directed to a tumor monitoring 
sysitem for evaluating the efficacy of radiation or drug treatment and/or identifying 
enhanced or favorable active treatment windows. The system comprises at least one 
sensor unit comprising a plurality of sensor elements and associated sensor electronics 
35 configured for in vivo, in situ contact with a cancerous tumor in a subject undergoing 
treatment The sensor elements are configiffed to sense a plurality of different 
physiological parameters associated with the tumor and wirelessly transmit the sensed 
data. The sensor units have an implanted service life of at least about 6-10 weeks, and 
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mote preferably at least about 8-12 wedcs. The system also includes a remote 
receiver in wireless communication with the at least one sensor unit, and is configured 
to receive the transmitted sensor data. The receiver is positioned external to the 
subject 

5 . The system also preferably indudes a data.processor configured to recdve the 

tran^miittf^ data mduding computer program code means for reviewing and adjusting 
the lecdved data to correct for variations attributed to environmental exposure in the 
subject 

An additional aspect of the present invention is directed to a computer program 

10 product for monitoring and analyzing the condition of a tumor undergoing treatment 
The computer program product comprises a computer readable storage medium 
having coiiq)Uter readable program code means embodied in the mediuHL The 
computer-readable program code means comprises computer readable program code 
means for commencing a first wireless data transmis^on fiom an in situ sensor with at 

IS least one sensor dement, where the at least one sensor element is positioned in a 
subject proximate to a tumor undergoing treatment to monitor at least one 
ph3rsiological or biological parameter of the tumor, and the data transmission indudes 
data corresponding to the output ofthe at least one sensor dement The product also 
incll](^fM? conqiuter readable program code means for commencing a second wirdess 

20 <^gta tnmsmission from die in situ sensor temporally separate fiom the first wireless 
data transmission and computer readable program code means for tracking variation 
between the first and second data transmissions to provide a dynamic behaviord 
modd ofthe tumor's response to the treatment 

Preferably, the computer program product fiirther comprises computer 

25 readable program code means to evduate the efScacy ofthe treatment correspoiu^ 
to dtfaer of a predetem:imed absolute vdue or relative change of the monitored at least 
one physiolo^cd parameter over time. It is also preferred that the computer program 
product fiirtiier courses computer readable program code means for co mmencing 
ongoing periodic data transmissions over a predetermined (and/or adaptively 

30 determined or schedded) time period, and computer readable program code means for 
andyzing the data transmissions to identify potentid enhanced or fivorable active 
treatment opportunities. 

Advantageously, and in contrast to tiie empiricd treatment strategies employed 
in the past to schedule active treatments (such as chemotherapy or radiation therapy), 

35 the present invention now allows targeted tumor treatment directed by the response or 
behavior ofthe malfgnant cells of a tumor itself as well as the response ofthe normd 
cells proximate to the tumor(s). Further, the present invention allows botii red-time 
treatment information during active tiierapy sessions as well as dynamic tracking 
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during non-active periods. Indeed, a patient can transmit or communicate the 
monitared parameters on a regular basb with a clinical site via implantable telemetry 
based sensing dewces and home base recdvers (such as even muMple times in a 24 
hour period) in a relatively cost-efficient manner. This ongoing communication can 

5 download real-time information regarding the state of the tumor to a clinical 

monitoring station. This information can then be analyzed by computer programs to 
identify or evaluate oncology treatment strategies associated with a particular turner 
type. For example, the dynamic tracking can identify relative changes in the tumor 
and/or absolute values associated with a positive or negative reaction to tiierapy. This 

10 reaction trackmg can allow for more proactive tiieiapeutic decisions based on the 
tumor's response to the treatment The dynamic tracking can also be used to identify 
the onset or predict a potentially vuhicrable phase of a mmor to aUow more effective 
riming of treatment regimes corresponding to the actual behavior of the tumor. 
Preferably, the sensors are positioned at more than one location in the tumor (surface 

15 and at a penetration depth), and more preferably at more than one repon (over flie 
volume or suifece area) associated witii the tumor(s) to be able to quantify flie tumor*s 
overall response to therapy. 

Advantageously, the systems, methods, and devices of the present invention 
can monitor, in real time and/or dynamically, specific indices associated with tumor 

20 physiology making fliem available for inmMdiate use in treatment decisions. Hence, 
the instant mvention can lead to more definitive and paticnt-spedfic treatment 
protocols, increase tumor response, decrease treatment morbidity, and improve and/or 
rq)lace assays predicting tumor response, resistance and sensitivity. The present 
invention can provide information not previously readily available for commercial 

25 clinical ^plications which will likely open new fields of research and therapeutics. 
The device is particularly suitable for oncology applications. 

Brief DescriT»riop of the D rawings 
Figure lA is a schematic illustration of a mmor monitoring system according 
30 to tiie present invention. The illustration portrays a real-time monitoring capability. 

Figure IB is a schematic illustration of an alternate tumor monitoring system 
according to tiie present invention. This figure illustrates an ongoing dynamic remote 
monitoring capability. 

Figure 2A is a schematic diagram of a tumor monitoring system configured to 
35 iday real time tumor information during an active treatment session (shown as an 
electric field treatment tiierapy) according to one embodiment of the present 
inventiotL 
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Figure 2B is a block diagram mustiaring a tumor momtoring qratOT 
configured to iday infbrxnaticm (real-^ime) during a hype^^ 
treatnient session. 

Figure 3 is a block diagram of a method of monitoring a tumor undergoing 
5 treatment according to tiie present invention. 

Figure 4 is a flow chart of a method to identify favorable and unfevorable 
treatment times according to the periodic (dynamic) monitoring of a plurality of tumor 
physiological parameters according to the present invention. 

Figure 5 is a top view of an inq)lantable biocompatible sensor according to the 

10 present invention. 

Figure 6A is a top view of an alternative implantable biocompatible sensor 

according to the present invention. 

F^re 6B is a side view of the sensor shown in Figure 6A. 

Figure 7 is a side section view of an injectable microsensor according to the 

15 present invention. 

Figure is a section view of die sensor shown in Figure 7 taken along line 

8A-8A. 

Figure 8B is a front perspective view of an alternative embodiment of an 
injectable microsensor similar to the embodiment shown in Figure 7. 
20 Figure 9 is a schematic illustration of an implant sensor according to ano&er 

embodiment of the present invention. 

Figure 1 OA is a greatly enlarged cutaway front view of a mock inq)lant of a 
pH sensor widi a pH Cionophore) membrane according to the present invention. 

Figure lOB is a side view of an alternate embodiment of a pH sensor (with 

25 iriditun oxide). 

Figure 11 is a schematic illustration ofan experimental sen^) used to evaluate 

an implant tumor sensor according to die present invention. 

Figure 12 is a block diagram of a ciicuit for an implantable sensor according 
to the present invention. 
30 Figure 13 is a graph of die operation of an exen^ilary transmitter according to 

die present invention. 

Figures 14A-C are graphs illustrating transmitter operational parameters 
according to one embodiment of die present invention. Figure 14A illustrates 
capacitor voltage over time. Figure 143 illusUales control voltage over time, and 
35 Figure 14C illustrates an output voltage waveform. 

Figure 15 iUustrates an IC block diagram according to one embodiment of die 
present inventioiL 
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Figure 16 is a pictorial repicsemation of an IC layout corresponding to Figure 

IS. 

. F^res 17A and 17B are graphs of tbe results of IC prototype temperature 
oqieriments. F^urelTA illustrates temperature versus pulse width of data 
5 corresponding to a thermistor (with the chip inside a water bath of varying 
temperature). Figure 17B illustrates temperature versus pulse width of data 
corresponding to a fixed resistor (also with the chip inside a water bath of varying 
temperature). 

Figures ISA and 18B are graphs of the results of IC prototype radiation 
10 aq)eriments. Figure ISA illustrates pulse width versus radiation of data 

correspondmg to the themiistor with the chip inside the water bath and exposed to 
radiation from about 0-8000 cGray (a patient is typically treated with radiation in the 
range of about 3000-6000 cGray). Figure 18B illustrates the data corresponding to 
the fixed resistor data with the chip inside the water bath and exposed to radiation 
IS from about 0-8000 cGray. 

Figure 19A is a schematic illustration of a subject with monitoring system 
with two separate and spaced s^jart implant sensors positioned on two dififercnt tumors 
according to one embodiment of the present invention. The monitoring system 
receiver can refocus to monitor both locations and transmit the data to a remote 
20 location. 

Figure 19B illustrates an in^Iant smsor with four sensor elements in position 
(m situ in vfvo) according to one embodiment of the present mvention. As shown, 
two of the sensor elements are positioned at different surface locations on the tumor, 
while one of the sensor elements is positioned to penetrate a depth into the tumor. 
25 Still another of the sensor elements is positioned proximate to normal tissue that is 
proximate to the malignant tissue or tumor. 

Figure 20 is a schematic illustration of a self-calihrating in situ, in vivo 

Figure 21 is a photogr^h of a self-calibrating oxygen sensor. 
30 Figure 22 is a section view of a self-calibrating combination pH and Oj 

sensor. 

Figures 23A-23C are side views of the sensor of Figure 22 illustrating a 
fabrication sequence. 

35 ngtnilgii Pescriptiop of Preferred Embodiments 

The present invention now will be described more fiilly hereinafter with 
reference to the accompanying drawings, in which preferred embodiments of the 
invention are shown. This invention may, however, be embodied in many different 
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fonns and should not be construed as limited to the embodiments set forth herein; 
ra^er, these embodiments aze provided so that this disclosure will be thorough and 
canqslete, and will fiilly convey the scope of the invention to those skilled in the art 
Like numbers refer to like elements throughout In the figures, certain layers, regions, 
5 or components may be exaggerated or enlarged for clarity. 

Generally stated, Ae systems, devices, and methods of the present invention 
are aimed at monitoring the changes in physiology and kinetics of living systems. 
More specifically, the present invention's goal is to monitor at sufficient intervals 
(preferably semi-cohtinuously, and more preferably substantially continuously) the 

10 changes in oxygen, pH, and cell proliferation of any organ or tumor system under 
"normal'' physiological conditions, in-sittiy as well as prior to, during and following 
any perturbation (such as radiation, chemical or cytotoxic stimuli and hyperthemiia) 
of such systems. As such, the monitoring systems and methods of the present 
invention can be usefiil in many applications, such as, for exanq)Ie, pulmonary, 

IS gastrointestinal, neuroscience and pre-clinical research. Nonetheless, the present 
invention has a particular importance and suitability to tumor systems. As such, the 
following description of preferred embodiments will primarily discuss the utilization 
of the present invention for cancer ^>plications. 

As noted above in the Background of the Invention, most conventional cancer 

20 treatment strategies employ an anpirical zpproadL That is, tiie timing and delivery 6f 
cytotoxic agents are guided more by the response and toxicity to normal tissue than 
the effects on die mali gnant cell populatioiL Thus, a major deficiency of this 
empirical approach is the lack of an efficient mediod or technique to provide accurate 
information on the dynamic chaises during treatment that occurs within a malign a nt 

25 cell population. Making this invaluable information available to a tt e nding physicians 
will allow them to exploit Ae revealed differences between malignam and normal 
cells, and hence improve the treatment procedures to achieve better outcomes. 
Conventionally, the normal tissue surrounding the tumor governs the dose of radiation 
and the scheduling and doses of chemothCT^y is most dependent on the tolerance of 

30 the patient's bone marrow. The primary reason for the lack of individualization of 
treatment is that there is presendy no commercially viable means by which the basic 
information on kinetics and physiology of the tumor can be obtained during and 
following treatment A biopsy of the tumor wU yield infonnation at one point in time 
and therefore is valid for only that point in time, lias static ** snapshot'' information 

35 may not be valid for predicting tiie cell kinetics, especially cell kinetics following 
perturbation by any cytotoxic agent 

There have been a mmiber of attempts to study the dynamic changes occurring 
within a cell population. However, these lack the ability to monitor the changes on a 
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real time basis. Instead, the conventional methods provide information at one 
time, most are designed to provide information on one function, and most are 
expensive and time consuming, especiaUy >^en one considers that it is important to 
monitor parameters before, during, and following treatmenL 
5 The major goal of cancer ibsrapy is to eliminate all tumor cells. Knowledge of 

the specific change occurring within the tumor at substantially any time can be 
desirable in order to adiieve maximum tumor cell kill and minimum normal tissue 
damage. Cytotoxic agents are most effective at specific times and conditions of tumor 
growth. If the most vulnerable time of the tumor cells can be determined, Le., the 

1 0 time of TpaYiTniitn oxygenation or identification of an increase in cell proliferation 
associated with phases of the cell cycle, then this information can be used to direct the 
time of delivery and the choice of the cytotoxic agents. 

Preclinical and clinical medicine are in need of information on die dynamic 
changes which occur in malignant tissue prior to, during, and following cytotoxic 

15 (active) ther^ sessions in order to define more clearly the circumstances for 

increasing tumor response. Access to such information can allow for more precise 
trmtng of the delivery of cytotoxic agents as well as identifying the most appropriate 
agent(s), e.g:, radiation or chemothen^y therapy. Conventional radiological 
investigations arc limited by their ability to obsove dyilamic changes, although NMR 

20 and PET scan can identify some fimctional changes. The currendy available 

anticancer agents, y though effective in a linuted number of tumors, are relatively 
ineffective in the m^ority of cancers. The mstant invention reco gniz e s that the 
reasons for this lack of improvement in outcome are typically multifectorial and 
related in part to an inability to measure, in situ^ the time profiles of the most sensitive 

25 parameters. These tumor parameters include one or more ot but are not limited to, 
the degree of oxygenation, pH, cell (yde phases, cell proliferation, and the molecular 
and cellular determinants of sensitivity or resistance to cytotoxic agents. The present 
invention recognizes that die availability of sudi information and the ability to act 
upon such information can provide the means of overcoming a major barrier to 

30 improvements in outcome in cancer therapy. Further, it is believed that this newly 
provided information can create a shift in the therapeutic paradigm from empirical to 
individual based tiierapy which can rely (at least in part) on the molecular and cellular 
properties of the individual patient*s tumor. 

Advantageously, tiie present invention now can provide information on the 

35 changes occurring during and after therapy which can be utilized to direct ther^y 
and/or to monitor the effects of the therapy. This individualization of therapy can not 
only improve outcome but also decrease toxicity and morbidity of the treatment That 
is, the information obtained on each patient's tumor can radically change the 
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scheduling of tinapy and result in an improved outcome. For example, patients can 
now be monitored from home, tbiough telephone lines or some other remote inteda^ 
to determine a favorable or most appropriate time for treatment 

Thus, as noted above, the present invention is primarily directed to the in vivo 
5 evaluation and monitoring of tumors prior to, during, and subsequent to an active 
treatment* and preferably over an entile treatment regime or period. Thatis,the 
present invention is particulariy suitable for monitoring the behavior of cancerous 
tumors such as sarcomas and carcinomas over a particular non-remisnon treatment 
period. As such» the internal in situ sensors of the present invention are preferably 
10 configured to be biocompatible and provide a service life suitable for episodic 

treatment evaluation of at least about 4-6 weeks, and more preferably at least about 6- 
10 weeks, and still more preferably at least about 1 0-12 wedks, i^^iethcr e3qx>sed to 
radiation, chemotherapy, heat or ionic electric fields (such as the treatment provided 
by a Thennotron®) directed to the tumor. The sensors and preferred tumor 
15 . monitoring parameters will be discussed further below. 

Turning now to Figure lA, a real-time tumor monitoring system 10 is 
illustrated. As shown, the tumor monitoring system 10 includes an in situ sensor unit 
50 positioned in a subject 20 proximate to a tumor 25. Preferably, as is also shown, 
the sensor unit 50 includes a plurality of sensor elements 51 positioned at different 
20 locations on and/or into the tumor 25. It is p refer red that the sensor elements SI 

monitor more than one physiological parameter or a selected physiological parameter 
associated with the tumor at more than one position in, on, or aboirt the tumor as wiU 
be discussed further below. The sensor unit 50 is configured with a telemetry link 60 
to wirelessly communicate with an externally located receiver 75. The receiver 75 
25 includes a conq>uter interfece 76 and is operably associated with a physician inter&ce 
module 80 such as a display monitor associated with a central processing unit, 
computer, or other computer means to allow physician access to the monitored data. 
As shown, the physician inter&ce 80 is a laptop or other mobile/portable computer 
means to allow a physician instant access to the substantially real-time monitored 
30 tumor parameters. 

Figures 2A and 2B illustrate exemplary applications of real-time evaluations 
according -to the present invendoiL Figure 2A illustrates using the monitored 
paranteter(s) of the tumor during a hyperthermia therapy session (such as via 
Thennotron® device) to control the length, power, field strength, or polarity of the 
35 treatment This control can be provided because the real-time monitored data 
associated with at least one tumor parameter can provide feedback on the actual 
treatment pen^ration depth (via temperature or odier parameter) at the tumor itsel£ 
Alternatively, the information regarding the condition or behavior of the tumor may 
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suggest another treatment would be more beneficial, or even that further treamunt 
would not be beneficial (at that time). Indeed, it is preferred that prior to initiation of 
any active treatment, the tumor data is monitored to assess whether conditions are 
favorable or indeed, unfavorable, for the treamient strategy proposed. That is, if a 
5 drug therapy is recommended for tumors exhibiting a pH above a certain value, and 
the data suggests diat the tumor pH is below this value, a physician may choose to 
postpone that particular dierapy for a more favorable time. Of course, other 
parameters, sudi as an elevated oxygenation level and a jdiase of increased cell 
proliferation, may suggest that oflier therapy would be more advantageous or that the 

10 drug therapy should nonetheless proceed. Additional discussion regarding tumor 
parameters and the relationship to treatment is provided below. 

Figure 2B illustrates the use of the real-time tumor data in a control feedback 
loop to control one or more of the power, dose, or duration of a hyperdiemiia and 
xadiation treatment session. As shown the monitored transmitted data is sent to tiie 

1 5 receiver 75 which dien inputs the data into a computer which has a controller directing 
the actuator 92 and treatment source 91 (yAnch directs the treatment into the patient). 
The patient 20 is noted as the controlled "plant" in tiiis figure. 

Fignre IB illustrates an alternate embodiment of a tumor monitoring system 
10\ In this embodiment, the tumor monitoring system 10* includes a home receiver 

20 unit 75* and a remote interfece 78 which communicates with the physician inter&ce 
80 (the physician interfece shown in this embodiment is a central processing unit). 
The patient 20 (the dotted line represents the patient being in the house proximate to 
the receiver 75') even when at home can continue to monitor and transmit data to a 
remote site. The remote interfece 78 can provide the commimicadons link between 

25 the monitored local data and a remote clinical oversight station. As such, the remote 
interfece 78 can be provided by any number of inter&ce or data load means including 
a computer modem, a wireless communication system, an internet connection, or 
telephone connectioiL In this embodiment, upon identification of the existence or 
onset of a fevorable condition for treatment, the central processing site can 

30 automatically schedule an evaluation appointment or even schedule a trea tment 
session on tfampeudc equipment to take advantage of an opportune or fevorable 
treatment >^dndow(s). 

Figure 3 illustrates a preferred tumor monitoring and treatment evaluation 
method according to the present invention. At least one (and preferably a plurality of) 

35 physiological parameter associated with a tumor in a subject undergoing treatment is 
monitored (Block 100). Data associated with the at least one physiological parameter 
is transmitted fiom an in situ positioned sensor unit 50 to a receiver 75 located 
external to a subject (Block 110). The data transmission can be remotely transmitted 
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firom a non-clinical site (such as at a patient's home) to a rt*™^-^^ site via wirvigw^^ 
telephone, wireless communication systems, and the like The 
transmitted data is then analyzed to determine a condition of the tumor (Block 120). 
The monitoring^ transmitting, and analyzing steps are repeated at a plurality of 
S sequential points in time (Block 125). That is« as opposed to a "static" shigle point in 
time data point, the instant invention allows dynamic monitoring (a plurality of 
sequential points in time). The dynamic tracking to variation in the tumor can yield 
valuable therapeutic and diagnostic infomiation. The data is transmitted on a periodic 
basis (such as every 4-24 hours) over a particular treatment period. The data is 
10 transnutted in an at least an intennittent iiiarmer (although the data inay be transinitted 
in less or more frequent data transmissions) during an entire treatment cycle, typicaUy 
fiom about 1-3 months. More preferably, the data is substantially contimiously or 
semi-continuously monitored (every 1-^ mmnt^Mg^ and more preferably every 1-30 
minutes) and, at least locally, transmitted. This ongoing (intermittent, semi- 
1 5 continuous, or substantially continuous) monitoring allows the dynamic tracking or 
monitoring of the physiological parameter(s). 

Of course, the continuous or semi-continuous monitoring/tzansmitting can be 
performed locally for electronic storage within memory isfisociated widi the receivei/ 
conq>uter interfice 75' and then subsequendy transmitted (to a central monitoring site 
20 on a less fiequeot basis, such as houriy, daily, arid the Uke). It may be beneficial to 
preset a data txansmittal/acquisition time via a timer in communication with die 
receiver 75' corresponding to a physician's input (eg., more fiequent monitoring 
closer in time to the introducdon of cytoxic agents or pertubation, such as every 1-5 
mimites, with' less frequent monitoring subsequent thereto, such as every 10-15 
25 minutes, or houriy). Alteniatively, the data moriitoring^trazismitting or acquisidon 
time may be self-adjusting and relatively set sudi as by comparing and reviewing the 
transmitted data periodically to determine rates of change upon \^ch to insdtute a 
more frequent assessment, then transmit less frequently during times of less change in 
the values. In any event, for stationary receiver units 75, 75% the patient needs to be 
30 in proximate position with the receiver 75* to facilitate proper data transmittal. In 
order to facilitate die proper position of the patient for a subsequent transmittal to the 
receiver 75*, die receiver 75* is preferably configured to generate an alert or alarm 
when a desired monitoring transmittal time is approaching. This can remind a subject 
to approach the receiver for proper transmission therebetweerL Of course, the receiver 
35 75* can be programmed to audibly state the next transmitting time based on the values 
of the most recently transmitted data wliile the more current transmittal is still 
underway (or on die change between a series of more recent transmittals). 
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In an alternative embodiment to the home-based tumor monitoring system 10* 
shown in Figure IB, the receiver 75' can be configured to be portable and sufficiently 
light weight to allow a user to wear it (attached to clothing or other supporting belts or 
suspenders or the like) such that it is m a desired proximity to the imbedded sensor 
5 umt(s) 50 to more easily provide semi-continuous or substantially continuous 
dynamic data tracking. Preferably, the portable receiver imit (not shown) is self- 
powered wifli a trickle charger (to plug into a vdiicle accessory power source or a 
wall outlet in fte home) to allow a user to recharge the unit when not mobile. Itis 
also preferred that die portable unit be configured with sufficient memory to be able to 
10 store a block ofdata over a period oftime before uploading to flie remote intcrfece, or 

directly to a computer interface at a clinical site. 

In any event, referring again to Figure 3 , a tumor treatment strategy can be 
evaluated based on the dynamic information provided by the monitored paxameter(s) 
(Klock 130). This evaluation can result in a verification of Ae efficacy of a treatment 

15 (Block 132) such as, for example, to determine whedier the tumor is responding or 
resistant to the treatment Further, the evaluation can verify that a given active dose 
was received at the tumor and in what amount One example is to quantify the 
amount of radiation seen or received at the tumor (this can be helpfiil if the tumor is 
blocked by dense tissue or is irregularly configured or positioned in the body in hard 

20 to reach regions). This verification may also be particularly suitable for use wifli 
newer targ^ drugs which are designed to target the specific treatment zone in the 
body. This verification can thus affirm that fee drug is delivered to thereon 

intended. 

In addition, the evaluation can be advantageously used to identify either, or 
25 both, of the presence of a favorable or unfevorable treatment time (Block 134). For 
example, if conditions mdicaie the tumor is not receptive to the plaiined treatment, a 
change in the planned thcr^y can be promptly instituted, or, in the reverse, the 
resistance can result in a rescheduling of a plaimed therapy to a more favorable time, 
thereby minimizing exposmg the subject to unnecessary therapy sessions at 
30 unfevorable times. In addition, the therapeutic evaluation can be based on either or 
both of relative or absolute parameter values (or indeed a clustering of irregular, 
positive, or negative parameter values) to determine if the treatment is progressmg 
according to a predictive model. The predictive model can be based on the deviation 
of file tumor's response to the delivered therapy at a particular point in time as 
35 measured against a population norm or even against a historical perspective of the 
patient's own responses to previously delivered therapies. This can allow a physician 
to choose (or modify) the therapy for a subject based on the responsiveness of flie 
tumor itself. Thus, the information can result in modification of the planned treatment 
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regime (Block 136). For example, for discussion purposes, assume that at Day 3 fiom 
a chemotherapy type and dose, tiie tumor oxygenation is low, and the noimal cell's 
susceptibility to toxic agents is high. In contrast, assume that at Day 3, the tumor 
oxygenation is high, and the nonnal cell's susceptibility to toxic agents is low. In the 
S latter, this behavior may be according to a predicted outcome or an unpredicted 
outcome; if uiqiredicted, one might proceed to schedule take advantage of the 
fevorable conditions for treatment and schedule an additional therqsy session 
promptly (i.e., a &vorable active treatment time). Ifpredicted, then the planned 
therapy can proceed as scheduled. 

10 

Determining T tminr Phy siological Parameters 

It is generally well accepted that tumor oxygenation and blood flow are 
importantto the efBcacy of most types of cancer therapy. Hypoxia (low oxygen) and 
thus radiation resistance occurs in poorly perfused regions of tumors (Gray et al^ 
IS 1953). In addition, anticancer drugs of all kinds gain access to tumor cells through 
blood vessels, and poorly perfused regions also hinder drug delivery (Jain €t al., 
1 988). For these reasons, there has been great interest in developing methods for 
modifying and monitoring tumor blood flow and oxygenation, primarily to find ways 
to increase radiation sensitivity. However, a knowledge of tumor oxygen levels can 

20 lead to alternative approaches, e,g. , hyperthermia effects vAnch are enhanced in 

hypoxia (Stratford et aL, 1994). More recent information on the infiuience of hypoxia 
in the regulation of genes and cytokines has continued to stimulate interest in this area 
(Sutherland et al. 1994)). Further, it is likely that these effects are involved in 
influencing patterns of metastases (Young et al., 1997), angiogenesis (Schweiki et aL, 

25 1992) and drug resistance (Sakata, 1991). 

Currently there is no commercially feasible clinically applicable noninvasive 
method of assessing tumor hypoxia (McCoy, 1996). Magnetic resonance mn^n^ and 
positron emission (Robinson, 1998) have been discussed as possible means to monitor 
changes in tumor perfusion and blood oxygenation. However, these methods are 

30 cumbersome to monitor the daily and dynamic ghangp^:^ which occur during the 
perturbation of a tumor. Hie ability to monitor tumor oxygenation and changes 
within die tumor during various chaUeages is inqxirtant to improve cancer therqjy. 
The information obtained can direct the type of and timtTig of appr o pr iate therapy, in 
order to increase the cytotoxic effect 

35 A substantial body of evidence has accumulated over the past SO years 

indicating that electrode-evaluated human tumor pH is, on average, lower than the pH 
of normal tissue. However, strategies to e3q>lore this difference have been hampered 
for two reasons; first, overly of electrode-measured tumor and normal tissue pH, 
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especially ^en data is pooled. Second, more recent demonstration using 3 IP 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy (MRS) indicates ibat tissue pH can be divided into 
two compartments: intracellular and extracellular— (a) pH determined by electrodes 
primarily measure interstitial or extracellular pH and (b) pH determined by MRS 
5 primarily reflect intracellular pH CP^*")- Moreover, the pHj of normal and tumor 
tissue is similar whereas the extracellular pH may vary significantly between nomial 
tissue and umior and tumor ofthe same origin biit in difTereot patients. Forexample, 
the range of pH in breast tumors has been demonstrated to be from 6.85-7.5 and m the 
subcutaneous tissue of normal volunteers it was fiom about 7.3-7.9. 

10 The electrode-measured pH of tumors is on average 0.4 units lower than 

normal subcutaneous or muscle tissue. Although overlap between normal and tumor 
tissue may exist, they may be explained by technical and patient-related factors. 
However, the present invention recognizes that measuring pH in both normal and 
tumor tissue at the same time and on a continuous basis can eliminate this variation. 

15 The ability to accomplish this can enable the physician to exploit the diiferences. 

Since the acidity increases with mcreasing distance fi^m the siq)plying vessel and pHj 
is similar in each tissue, the intra to extra cellular pH gradient may be expected to 
increase in those cells most distal from blood vessels. The overall effect would be to 
enhance drug uptake and killing of cells that are normally exposed to the lowest drug 

20 concentration and especially relevant to radiation therapy in which low oxygen 

concentration — and therefore radiation resistance — increases with increased distance. 

Accordingly, in one embodiment of the present invention, the sensor unit 50 
(vsiiether self-powered and implantable or injectable with an inductive powered 
version as will be discussed finther below) can be inserted into the tumor(s) and 

25 secured therein or thereto m order to gather information, preferably for a number of 
wedcs as discussed above. As shown in Figure 19B, the sensor elements 51 are 
configured such that they are placed at different levels and in different locations in Ae 
tumor. It is also preferred, as is also shown in Figure 19B, that at least one sensor 
element be configured to monitor the treatment toxic affect or normal cells and/or the 

30 pH level of the nomial cell tissue proximate the tumor. 

It has been shown that a difference in oxygen levels exist between tumor 
feeding arterioles (about 32mm Hg) as opposed to the about a 50mm Hg level in 
healing or normal tissues. And as noted above, low oxygen levels leads to treatment 
resistance in a tumor cell, If it is determined, with the aid of the device, that the 

35 majority of the tumor is hypoxic (L e. , less than 50mm Hg, and preferably less than 
about 40mm Hg, and more preferably about 32mm Hg or less), then it should not be 
treated until the oxygenation of the tumor is improved. This can occur in several 
ways. The tumor can be heated (hyperthermia) v^ich worics best in hypoxic 
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conditions and whidi may eliminate enough cells to tn^Vft the remaining population 
less hypoxic, or the tumor can be exposed to specific drugs to iitnprove the oxygen 
concentration. The important point is that the tumor is not treated until more cells are 
oxygenated and, therefore, more sensitive or vulnerable to the conventional active 
5 treatments ofradiadon or chemotherapy. Similarly, the sensitivity and, therefore, cell 
kiUofmaUgnant cells can be affected by pH and ceUproUfer^ pH measurements 
of the tumor tissue would be ioqx>rtant as the pH can influence not only the delivery 
and uptake of drugs, but also affect the oxygenation of the tumor. Therefore, if it is 
determined that die pH of particular tumor is 7.2 and the uptake of the drug of choice . 
10 is undesirably affected by a pH greater than 6.9, then the drug should be withheld and 
the pH changed. CeU proliferation can be measured with the aid of a beta radi^on 
sensor able to monitor iqstake of any radioactive tagged substance or ligands and 
provide information on cell kinetics and proliferation. If the iqjtake of a particular 
ligand wUch measures for cell proliferation is hig^ indicating active cell proliferation 
15 and therefore increased sensitivity), then the drug or radiation should be delivered. 

It will be appreciated by those of skill in the art tiiat at this time, specific 
dynamic changes and/or values of tiiose changes occurring in pH or oxygenation of 
cell proliferation during and after treatment have not been definitively quantified (but 
which can now be established based on tiie dynamic monitoring provided by die 
20 present invention). Furtiier, the pH, cell proliferation rate and schedule, and 

oxygenation can vary significantiy fiom patient to patient, even within patient groiq)S 
having the same type of tumor. Indeed, it is believed that this variability can account 
for die difference in response fiom patient to patient when treated with the same drug. 
Why should only 10, 20, or even 30% of piatients respond to a dnig that, according to 
25 ifivi^ data, should produce a tumor response of greater than 50%? Advantageously, 
die present invention wiU now allow data to be collected on specific values of for each 
monitored parameter or variable (preferably including pH, oxygen tension, and cell 
proliferation) during and following cytotoxic treatment The collected data can be 
studied and a specific set of variables identified to affect a particular response. Armed 
30 with this information, a patient can be more effectiveiy treated. Thus, the present 
invention will now allow not only the establishment of specific variable infonnation 
for evaluation, but, can also be used to direct and monitor the effects of treatment 
Thus, in a preferred embodiment, the present invention configures a tumor 
monitoring system with sensor elements designed to monitor one or more of tumor 
35 pH, oxygaiation level, temperanire, and cell proliferation. The cell proliferation can 
be measured presently by the use of a radiation sensor (which can also be used to 
veriiy the dose ofradiationrecdved at the tumor during radiation therapy). Itis 
anticipated that other biochemical or biomolecules will be determined to be sensitive 
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indicatois of the vulnerability of the tumor for treatment and, thus, usefiil according to 
the present invention. The present invention can provide aU these sensors in each 
tumor, gathering and transmitting the information in real time, to a computer 
contaiioing an algorithm to process the information to determine if and how the patient 
is to be treated. 

Turning now to Figure 4, an exemplary data analysis method is illustrated 
which evaluates and analyzes the data associated with the monitored parameters. As 
shown, the desirable values of selected physiological panuneters (shown as at least 
three parameters A, B, and C) are identified or defined as they relate to the desired 

condition proximate to an active therapy (Block 200). The desirable values for each 

of flie parameters may be input as a minima or maxima and may be dross-related to a 

particular treatment type. That is, one parameter, for discusaon identified as 

parameter " C (such as pH), may require or desire a certain minimum or maximum 

value to achieve maximum effectiveness particular to a certain treatment^ (such as 

15 a particular chemothoapy or drug treatment). In contrast, another parameter, for 

discussion, identified as parameter "A" (such as oxygenation level) may have the 
same preferred value across aU treatment reghnes (typicaUy a minimum value as a 

normal or an elevated oxygenation level is desirable). As such, if there is a minimum 
or maximum value at which therapy should not proceed, it is identified as a test 

20 criteriafordataanalysisjustpriortothedeUveryintothesubjectofthetreatmenL 
Similarly, a range of physiological parameter values particular to the 
parameter can be used as a basis fiw test criteria; for example, defining the levels 
associated with "elevated," "decreased" and "normal" can be input (Block 210). 
This criteria (as weU as relative levels, population norms, or other indices of tumor 

25 behavior and treannent efficacy) can then be used to define test conditions 
corresponding to evaluation of tumor treatments (Block 220). That is, the test 
conditions can be any number of tests representing evaluation of the tumor and the 
treatment As shown, the test conditions also test for abnormal values of the 
monitored parameters (Block 231). Hiis can identify the malfimction of a sensor, 

30 sensor element, or other component of the monitoring system as well as identify a 
potentially immediate need for medical evaluatioiL Other test conditions can include 
testing for elevated or decreased parameter values (Blocks 232. 233) respectively. 
Similarly, the presence of a clustering of" fevorable conditions" represented by two 
of the parameters having increased or elevated parameter values and another having a 

35 decreased parameter value (Block 235) may represent a more fevorable treatment 
period. For example, the presence of an elevated oxygenation level together with a 
period of increased cell proliferation and a decreased pH level may trigger a favorable 
treatment window. Of course, the clustering of just the two increased parameters can 
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also be a test condition. In addition, one test condition can Ie^dew the paraineter 
values to detetmine variation finom an expected value based on apredictive model 
(statisticaUy relevant variation from a relative reaction or from a population norm) 
based on a point in time during or after active treatment (Block 234). A test 
S condition v4iich identifies whether the parameters meet ttit defined desirable values 
m^ also be helpful (Block 236). It m^ also be beneficial to have a test to detennine 
if an expected data monitoring (local and/or remote) has been received or is missing 
(Block237). lliis could indicate data comqnion, file coxnq>tion, or ^ 
automatically call the subject (such as with a progranuned or recorded telephonic 
10 message) to notify diem that a data transmission is needed. 

In any event, the physiological data is periodically monitored (Block 240) and 
the data is compared to the test conditions/defined values (Block 250). An 
un&vorable active treatment time and a fevorable active treatment time can then be 
identified (Blocks 260, 261), respectively. Of course, other evaluations and dierapy 
15 decisions can also be made. The favorable test time can be identified by the test 
conditions/parameter values indicating a positive indicator (favorable condition or 
good progression). Of course, the data may also reflect a norm indicator (neutral 
condition)^ and a negative indicator (unfavorable condition or resistance to therapy). 
It is envisioneddiat a global network database or a regional database assodated with 
20 each hospital or clinical site identifyiotg the impropriate values can be pre-established 
to minimize the data input needed for a particular subject 

It will be understood that each block of the block diagrams (or block in the 
flowchart illustrations), and combinations of blocks in the flowchart illustrations or 
blocks in blodc diagram figures), can be implemented by computer program 
. 25 instructions. These computer program instructions may be loaded onto a computer or 
other programmable data processing apparatus to produce a machine* such that the 
instructions i^ch execute on the con^uter or other programmable data processing 
apparatus create means for implementing the functions specified in the flowchart 
block or blocks. These computer program instructions may also be stored in a 
30 computer-readable memory that can direct a computer or other prograrrunable data 
processing qipaxatus to fuciction in a particular manner, such that the instructions 
stored in the computer-readable memory produce an article of manu&cture including 
instructxon means which implement the fimction specified in the flowchart block or 
^ blocks. The computer program instructions may also be loaded onto a conqmter or 
35 other programmable data processing ^yparatus to cause a series of operational steps to 
be performed on the computer or other progranmiable apparatus to produce computer 
irrqilemeoted process such that the instnictions vAdch execute on the computer or 
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Other programmahle ^paratus provide steps for implemeating the fiinctioiis specified 
in the flowchart block or blocks and/or block diagrams. 

Accordingly, blocks of the block diagrams or in a flowchart illustration 
. support combinations of means for performing the specified functions and program 
5 instniction mcam for perfonming the specified functions. It will also be understood 
that each block of the block diagram or flowchart illustrations, and combinations of 
blocks in the block diagrams or flowchart illustrations, can be implemented by special 
purpose hardware-based computer systons which perform die q)ecified functions or 
steps, or combinations of special purpose hardware and computer instzuctions. 

10 Although the present invention wiU likely pibvide additional basis for 

establishing more definitive numbers or values for monitored tumor physiological 
parameters, the following parameters and levels and indicatots are provided as 
suitable for establishing test criteria associated with treatment or tumor condition. 
Conventional treatments use combination therapies such as temperature and radiation 

IS (tumor heated twice a week while irradiating evexy day). 

Temperature 

One approach to the treatment of large unresectable tumors is the use of 
radiation and thermal treatment Typically, in such instances, the tumor is irradiated 
daily and heated twice per week following the daily radiation treatment The 

20 temperature range preferred to achieve an increased, and hopefully mavinnim^ cell kill 
is between about 42-433 ^'C. This temperature is then preferably maintained for 
about 20 minutes. The temperature is monitored closely to minimize the effects on 
the surrounding normal tissues and to assure that the same temperature is 
substantially homogeneously obtained throughout the tumor. This treatment 

25 technique is utilized and found to be effective for primary tumors fiom a number of 
tumor sites, including, but not limited to, the lungs, the prostate, the breasts, 
melanoma, the pancreas, and the pelvis. Thus, the present invention can provide an 
easy and effective thermal monitoring means by y/hxch temperature can be monitored, 
the thermal monitoring can prove especially suitable for externally inaccessible 

30 tumors or for tumors located deep within the body, which are not easily monitored by 
conventional means. 

Level of Oxygenation 

The oxygenation level need to overcome radiation and or chemotherapy 
resistance has not been definitively established on dynamic systems as noted above. 
35 That is because, the precise changes ^^ch occur during treatment have not been^ 
quantified and therefore it is difficult to predict what definitive value may ultimately 
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be established as necessary to overcome ladioresistance now that dynamic monitoring 
protocols are available. This information will be obtained upon clinical qjplications 
of the proposed invention along with specific correlation widi treatments and 
responses. Ultimately, lower oxygen tension may be foiind to be effective for 
5 treatments and Aat a normal or elevated oxygenation is not requiied for successfiil 
treatment Nonetheless, the ciirrent prefeiied treatment approach is to achieve at least 
as normal a level as possible (and not to deliver during decreased oxygenation 
periods). Accordingly, for reference, the term '^elevated" can be described as levels 
above 52 mm Hg. Hie term "normal'' can be described as levels fiom about S(KS2mm 

10 Hg. While the term "decreased" can be described as levels at or below 49 nmi Hg, 
and more preferably, below about 40 mm Hg. It should be noted that oxygen is 
important for most, if not all tumor types, and is not specific to one type of tumor 
(although a particular level may be more suitable for treatment of one type). Further, 
in situ sensors according to the present mvention can be positioned at different 

IS positions within the tumor to monitor the distribution of oxygen. If a significant 

difference (or delta) is detected, an attempt can be made to increase the oxygen levels 
to a sufficient level across the tumor. 

Accordingly, the radiation or chemotfaeri^ treatment can be withheld and 
given only when the oxygenation level approaches a minimum of about SOmmHg or 
20 is within a ratigedetarmixied to be appropriate for that patient (based on a relative 
response and/ or absolute response data). 

Cell Proliferation 

As noted above, cell proliferation is an important property of malignant 
tumors which can effect outcome. A knowledge of die time during which the tumor 

25 cells are proliferating is unportant in order to achieve a greater cell kill, and in turn, a 
greater response to therapy and an improved outcome. The degree of cell 
proliferation is related to the number of cells, which are cycling. Thus, if aligand 
associated with cell proliferation is tagged, it will be incorporated into cycling cells 
and reveal itself as increased radioactivity within the tumor. Under normal or 

30 quiescent conditions, only about 2-5% ofcells are typically cycling. This quantity 
wiU increase generaUy by an order of magnitude to 20-25% in a moderate or . highly 
proliferative state. The difference in uptake of the radioactive material will be 
noticeable and can be correlated to poiods of increased cell proliferation. The time 
during which this increased proliferation is not readily known and has not been 

35 readily identifiable. The time during which cell proliferation occurs may vary with 
the specific tumor type, as well as the rate of proliferation itself (the time it takes to 
double the population). 
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Tumor pH 

The pH of tumors has been found to be lower (more acidic) than the pH 
associated with nomoal tissue. The precise pH or range of pH needed for maximum 
effect is not known, nor have the fluctuations encountered during treatment been 
5 quantified as noted above. The impact ofinformadon regarding pH can be more 
complicated than that oxygen since pH may effect oxygen level, drug uptake, and cell 
proliferation. In addition, surrounding normal tissue can also effect the tumor pR At 
present, it appears that a more acidic environment (pH of between about 6.8-7.0) may 
be preferably for treating mali^iancies. This is based on mviiro data which indicates 
10 that at least one drug, adriamycin, is more effective at low pR As also noted above, 
the difference in pH between nonnal and malignant oeUs can be narrow (about 0.4 
. uiuts) and therefore may indicate that there is a iiarrow treatment raiige«atwhidi drugs 
and radiation are more effective. As noted above, the present invention can now 
determine, in real time, the changes that occur during and after cytotoxic thempy. 

15 Radiation 

Radiation monitoring can be used to identify ceil proliferation above (typically 
beta radiation). Radiation sensors can also be used to verify irradiation doses 
delivered during photon irradiation treatment (typically in the range of between iabout 
3000-6000 cG). Thus, use of a radiation monitor during real time delivery can help 

20 control a more precise delivery dose of ganuna radiation to the tumor site (distribution 
of dose within the tumor following photon irradiation or verification of calculated 
dose, especiaUy with high dose conformal therapy), fi radiation monitors can also 
monitor radioactively labeled compounds to monitor drug uptake and utilization, 
blood flow the tumor, sensitivity to specific drugs, drug distribution in various organs 

25 (as well as ceU proliferation discussed above). 

In summary, a number of tumor (and proximate normal cell) parameters can be 
monitored, each of which can provide information material to the treatment and 
condition of a tumor in a subject Individual parameter combinations thereof^ and 
biomolecular tumor parameters yet to be identified may also be monitored according 
30 to the present mventiorL 

Biotelemetrv and Implantable Sensors 

It will be q)preciated by one of skill m the art that vtixen a foreign object is 
implanted into the body, a series of host responses occur 1) deposition of blood 
plasma proteins, 2) fibrin formation, 3) assault by immune cells and proteins, 4) attack 
35 by inflammatory cells, and 5) formation of a cellular capsule around the object 
(Reichot et al., 1992). Therefore, it is important that the materials used in an 
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iiiq)lanted device address this host response. Much is known about the implantation 
of sensor systems. Kapton® polymers have been shown to be relatively benign when 
used as a sensor substrate (Lindner et al., 1 993). Pacemaker companies frequently use 
titanium cases with medical grade epoxies and silicone rubber to encs^sulate die 
S external lead connections (Webster, 1995). Implantable glucose sensors have been 
constructed usmg polyethylene cases covered in Dacron velour, with the sensor 
sur&ces being coated with a variety of bioprotecdve membranes (CHlligan et aL, 
1994). (These units were wet sterilizaed in 0.05% thimerosal for 24 hours before being 
implanted and tested in vm> for up to three months.) A more common method used 
10 for steriliziiig implant devices is gas sterilization at temperatures ofl 15^ C to 120^ C 
for 20 minutes. 

Early researchers used discrete components to implement simple oscillator 
circuits for hnplantahle seusois (Mackay, 1995). In recent years, die focus has been 
on miniaturizadon, using hybrid and integrated circuits for the electronic portions of 

15 the systems. Because the demard for 'liigh*tBch" biotelemetry systems in the past has 
been grnaH, few s!q>pliers have invested resources into developing state-of-die-art 
systems and devices. Most of this development has been performed at ac ademi c 
institutions around the world, with an emphaads on creating smaller, more^efGdent 
telemetxy and tdem^ry-Iike devices with increased functionality. 

20 Integrated drcuit (IC) technology has been used significantly for biotdemetry 

device electronics throughout the past two decades. In the mid 1970s, IC usage was 
made feasible dirough the use of hybrid technology. This technology enabled 
engineers to construct telmetry devices by intercoimecting commercially available 
ICs, simple custom ICs, and other discrete components, on ceramic substrates tfarou^ 

25 the used of thick- or thin- fihn technologies (Fryer et aL, 1 973; Deutsch, 1 979; 
Gschwendetal., 1979; Donald etaL, 1981). Perhaps the best example of this 
tedmology is a unit perfected at NASA Ames (Hines et al., 1 995). NASA uses a 
carrier of 455 kHz and digital PCM. The implanted unit is febricated using hybrid 
technology and monitors pH, heart rate, temperature, and battery voltage. Its current 

30 consumption is less than 120 microamps drawn &om a 0.75 A-hr lithium battery. The 
battery lifetime is 6 - 9 months. The unit is packaged m a custom-manuftctured, (fisk- 
* shq)ed ceramic padcage, qyproximatdy 3.0 cm in diameter occiqyying a volume of 20 
cc. The telemetry link has an acquisition range 12 to 24 inches. 

As the microfabrication processes improved, telemetry units could be 

35 febricated on individual silicon substrates only millimeters in length and width. 

Recently, biotelemetry systems have been appearing with custom integrated circuits 
as a major component (Oduma et al., 1 987; Williams et al., 1 994; Wouters et aL, 
1994; Akin et al., 1995). In a typical example (Puers et al., 1993), an intelligent 4- 
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ehannel unit was designed and fabricated for animal husbandry studies. The 
electronics used for this device were created on a 4.7 x 7. 1 mm^ silicon substratte and 
inctaded both analog and digital signal conditioning electronics to process the 
incoming signals, transmit them accordingly, and direct power to the appropriate sub- 
5 circuits when needed. As with most IC based transmitters, a few external devices 
were required for operation, including capacitors and crystals for driving the IC 
oscillators, accelerometer and temperature sensors, and resistors and switches to set 
gains and identificadon codes. It is important to note that such additional components 
can be undesirable, since they can add to the physical size of the electronics and 

10 increase the overhead involved in &bricatioiL They do, however, give the 
user/designer more flexibility in modifying circuit operation. 

A novel implantable telemetry system was recently under development at 
North Carolina State University (Femald et al., 1991 and 1992). The system was 
intended for r^id-prototyping applications, and was designed such that a nonr 

IS cnginggring rgsf^rchfr ^yl<^ co"y*T*»*^ « cngtnnntTied implant device with minimal 
effort The system consisted of two core mtelligent integrated circuits, a 
microprocessor/telemetry chip and a data acquisition chip that could be stacked upon 
oneanotherandfiillyintercoimectedwithless than ten bus wires. Although the data 
acquisition chip provided eight mpat channels, additional c^atwiftlg could be attained 

20 by stacking additional such chips and attArbing them to the bus lines in a daisy-chain 
manner. The microprocessor was fully programmable (both before and after 
implantation) and possessed an instruction set suitable for processing biological 
signals. The system was intended for a variety of transducers with varying 
bandwidths. As a consequence of the serial bus architecture, the system througiq)ut 

25 was limited to an aggregate bandwidth of 20 kHz, suitable for most applications. 

Researchers have long sought methods to eliminate the batteries in inq>lanted 
devices (Hansen et al., 19S2). Inductive power coupling has received attention in 
recent years. One research group (Benedetti, 1995) developed an inductively powered 
implant with four channels for measuring pressure and EMG. The sampling rale was 

30 200 Hz/channel; its size, 15 x 19 x 86 mm^ and its weight, 55 g (40 g is the housing). 
The jfTiplant was mounted in a gold-plated brass housing. Surface mounted 
components were attached to stadcable printed circuit boards. The internal power 
sources were + 3 V and - 3 V, derived from a power carrier frequency of 27. 1 MHz. 
Current consumption was 6 mA. The transmission/coupling range was 30 - 70 mm. 

35 The telemetry links were sampled FM with a frequency range of 36 kHz - 120 kHz. 

^ A second example system incorporating inductive powering was designed for 
orthopedic measurements (Graichen et al., 1991 and 1995). This unit implemented 
eight telemrtiy channels (6 for strain sensing, one for temperature, and one for power 
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supply voltage). The electzonics module was a thick-film hybrid substrate with 
custom IC and discrete components. The substrate was encs^sulated in a titanium 
cylinder measuring 8 mm in diameter and 27 mm high. The telemetry links operates 
using pulse-interval modulation with a carrier frequency of 150 NfHr The operating 
S ran ge is 20 cm. The implant is inductively powered through a 4 kHz coiq)ling channeL 
Inductive powering is also finding ^plications in cardiovascular and neural 
studies. A novel 3D power steering scheme has been proposed for high-data rate 
cardiac mining studies (Mueller et aL, 1995). Researchers have also implemented 
inductive powering in some telemetry-controlled neural stimulators. Their size has 

10 been greatly reduced, allowing them to be injected into tissue through a hypodermic 
needle. Two such devices have been reported by researchers at the University of 
Michigan (Akin et al., 1990) and die Illinois Institute of Technology (Loeb et al., 
1991). Both systems rely on micro coils and magnetic induction to power the devices, 
thus eliminating the size and weight associated with batteries. The inductive links 

15 were also modulated to convey command information to the implants. Further 
reduction in size was achieved through CMOS integrated circuit technology. Botii 
research groi:^ proposed incorporating reverse communication capabilities, so that 
the implanted devices can also perform telemetry monitoring functions (Nardin et aL, 
1995). 

20 Commercial manufiatcturers have been successful in building and marketing a 

variety of models. These systems only have a few channels and are tailored for 
animal research. For example. Data Sciences International (St Paul, Minnesota) 
offers a number of models. Their systems use pulse-interval modulation, a low power 
consuming technique. However, their systems typically use a single carrier fiequency 

25 per chanpel^ limiting the number of channels that might be implemented. The low 
input impedance of their electronics also limits the possibility of including pH and 
other ion-selective sensors. Another limiting &ctor in the Data Sciences system is its 
umque, proprietary signal encoding, transmission, and receivCT units. Therefore, the 
possibility of e3q3anding beyond four channels (their upper limit) is quite unlikely. 

30 Coupled with the fact tiiat these units are larger than needed and that the iq>per limit is 
35 ?C for their temperature sensors. Data Sciences units axe not appropriate for this 
application. 

Telemetry imits from Mini Mitter (Sun River, Oregon) are very small in size 
(XM-FH series - 9.0 mm (dia.) x 15 nmi; VM-FH series - 12 mm (dia.) x 19 mm). 
35 They use the pulse interval modulation transmission mode to achieve veiy low power 
operation. However, they monitor only a single channel. Therefore, stacking several 
single channel transmitters to build a multi-channel device could make the combined 
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size unacceptable. SmaU button-type batteries are used and are easy to replace. Usese 
units are attractive for single channel q3plications. 

Bioteiemetrics (Boca Raton, Honda) btiilds transmitters whose carrier 
frequency is adjustable, which makes it possible to stack a series of single channel 
5 transmitters to make a multi-channel unit The size of a typical unit is approximately 
2.5 mm x 7.S mm x 10 mm. The transmitters can be turned on and off periodically to 
reduce the power consumption. The electronics exhibits a high input impedance ^ch 
enables the unit to be connected to any kind of sensor (e.g.^ thermistors, pH sensors, 
and other ion-selective sensors). 
1 0 Konigsberg Instrum^its (Pasadena, California) offers four- and eight-channel 

implants for measuring temperature and biopotential signals (such as EEG, ECG, and 
EMG) with a bandwidth up to 1 kHz. The units range in size from the smallest 1.0 
cm X 1.5 cm X 3.3 cm to the largest 5.1 cm x 2.3 cm x 1.5 cm. The units are battery 
powered and the battery life ranges from five to 20 months. An RF switch is included 
15 to turn the battery on and off. The transmit range is typically 3 - 5 nL Multichannel 
an^>lifier units are also available to receive the transmissions from the im plantg and 
relay them to a remote base statioiL Several other small companies make biotelemetry 
devices (Bio-Sentry, CME Telemetrix, Coulboum, MIE Medical Micro Probe, 
Telefactor, and Transkinetics), but they are not implantable or are single-channel units 
20 (Biotelemetry Page, 1997). 

Button battery cells have hccn available for nearly three decades, and were 
extensively used in hearing-aid devices. The most commonly used cells of this type 
are available in two chemistries - zinc-mercury oxide and zinc-silver oxide. The 
primary functional differences between the two are as follows: (1) zinc-mercury oxide 
25 exhibits a flatter discharge voltage characteristic over time, (2) zinc-mercury oxide 
responds better to momentary high-power demands (low internal resistance), (3) zinc- 
silver oxide has a higiher ou^ voltage, specifically 1.5 to 1.6 V, versus 1.35 V from 
zinc-mercury oxide, and (4) the volumetric energy density of zinc-silver (monovalent) 
is greater ranging 400-550 Wh/cm^. The service capacity of these cells is typically 
30 near 1 00 mA-hours. 

Another alternative to these cell types are the recent lithium-anode based cells. 
These cells nre desirable because their output voltages (near the 3 volts needed for 
ICs) are typically twice that of zinc-anode cells. Another notable difference is that 
lithium cells are typically available in fiat packages and are appropriately temoed 
35 " coin-cells.*' From a volumetric standpoint, the energy densities of most lithium- 
based ceils compare favorably to zinc-based cells. For example, lithium-iodine cells 
exhibit a 2.8 V output with a high energy density of approximately 1 ,000 Wh/cm\ 
Pacemakers have used lithium cells since the 1970s. 
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Prefeired Tumor Monitorinp T^vii^ 

Some preferred sensor embodiments of die present invention are illustrated at 
Figures 5. 6A, 8, 9, and 22. Generally described, tbe in situ sensor units 50 of the 
present invention are configured to be one of implantable or injectable into the 
5 subject Rgum 5, 6, 21, and 22 iUustrateprefiared implantable embodiments, while 
Figure 8 illustrates an injectable onbodiment Figure 9 illustrates a hybrid sensor 
unit 50** having both an implantable satellite sensor body 50S and acgn^tflf^ 
injectable dependent sensor bodies SOD. Each of the sensor units of the present 
invention are powered either by a b^tery (Figure 5), or, and more preferably, is 
1 0 inductively powered (Figures 6A, 8, and 9). Each of the (implantable or mjectable) 
sensor unit bodies is hermetically sealed with biocompatible mnti^ri'aliif and sterilized 
by methods well known to those of skill in tiie art 

As shown in Figure 5, the sensor luiit SO' is configured with at least one 
sensor element 51. The sensor element 51 shown in Figure 5 is a thenniston More 
IS preferably, as shown in Figure 6a, the sensor unit 50 comprises a plurality of sensor 
elements 51a-51e, vAdch are preferably configured to monitor one or more of 
temperature, radiation, oxygen, and pR Suitable discrete pH, radiation, and 
temperature elements 51a-51e are known to tiiose of skill in the ait The preftared 
temperature sensor type is a thermistor. The pre&ned radiation sensors are well 
20 known such as MOSFET (metal oxide semiconductor field effect transistor) based 
designs. Prefemed self*calibrating oxygen and combination oxygen/pH sensor 
embodiments will be discussed further below. 

The temperature sensor element for the present invention is configured to 
operate in the temperature range of about 35^ C to 45® C with an accuracy of about 
25 O.I^C. Size is of mqor importance'sinoe the entire implantable device should be 
minimal ly invasive. Preferably, the entire implantable sensor unit is sized to be less 
than about 1 .0 cm\ Further, the sensor units 50, 50% 50'* of the tumor monitoring 
system 10 are configured to operate even when exposed to a radiation field. That is, 
the sensor unit 50, 50% 50" do not necessarily have to function wWle the radiation is 
30 being adminis tered to the tumor, but they preferably function immediately afterward. 
The sensor unit 50, 50% 50'' is duis configured to respond quickly (within a few 
seconds) afber radiation administration. In a preferred embodiment, as shown in 
Figure 8, the sensor unit 50" is sized and configured such that it can be placed on the 
tip of an msertion probe and injected via a large bore canula such as via image guide 
35 placement into position. 

Referring now to Figures 6A and 6B, a preferred embodiment of a sensor unit 
50 is shown. The sensor unit 50 is configured with a primary body portion SOB and a 
plurality of arm portions 50 A extendmg outwardly therefionu As shown in Figure 
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6B, the anns 50A have a thin planar profile. Preferably, the aims 50A are fonned of a. 
flexible biocompatible substrate material such as a polyimide OSk& Kapton®, a 
polyimide material). At least one sensor element 51 is positioned on each arm 50A, 
preferably at a distal portion (away fiom the primary body SOB). A separate channel 
5 151 electrically connects the sensor element 51 to the electronic operating circuitry 
125 positioned on the primary body 50B. Of course, a plurality of sensor elements 51 
can be positioned on each aim, each widi a separate electrical communication channel 
151. Preferably, each channel is defined by a pair of leads (the sensor O2 may have 
greater than two (2) leads) formed by metal vapor deposition onto tibe top surfice of 
10 the flexible substrate. 

As is also illustrated by Figures 6A and 6B, the transmitter coil 58 is 
substantially circumferentially layered to surround the electronics 125. The electronic 
circuitry 125 includes at least one, and preferably a plurality, of fixed resistors 125R 
for signal data reference as will be discussed further below. 
1 5 As shown in Figure 6B, a biocompatible coating 160 is allied (to preferably 

encasulate, and more preferably, hermetically seal) to the exterior of the sensor unit 
50. Surface mounted electrical components can also be located on the bottom surfece 
of primary body 50B, with intercormection being made by plated through vias (a 
common method used in flexible printed circuit board technology). Advantageously, 
20 this multi-arm configuration can provide increased regional data to allow for more 
informal analysis of the tumor. As above, the multiple sensor elements 51 

can contact different locations within (p^etrate at different depths) and/or vnap to 
contact different exterior perimeter locations along the tumor. Alternatively, one or 
more arms can be attached to normal tissue to provide information regarding the 
25 status of same. In any event, the sensor arms 50A are preferably configured with 
attachment means 150 to secure their position in the subject For example, sensor 
element 51A illustrates an iQ)erture 150 formed in a distal position of the substrate to 
allow a suture to attach it in position. Ahematively^ sensor element 51b illustrates a 
barbed outer surface 150^. 
30 Figures 7, 8A, and 8B illustrate a sensor unit 50" which is cylindrically 

sh^ed and sized for injection, e.g., an iryectable sensor unit 50L In this embodiment, 
a PCB or IG chip 125p is oriented to extend a small distance along a length of the 
sensor body. The coil 58 also cylindricaOy extends to surround a portion of the PCB 
or IC 125. In the embodiment shown, the PCB is a substrate (preferably a flexible 
35 substrate) which extends a distance outside the coil 58 (for an overall length which is 
less than about 0.5 inches). Of course, with the use of an IC configuration, this size 
can be further reduced. In addition, the IC or PCB can be configured and sized to ^ 
extend substantially the same distance as the coil 58. The sensor body can be 
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configured to bold a single channel (le., one sensor element for a PCB vmion having 
a width of about 3nun) or multi-channel (multiple elements, with each channel , layed 
side by side, and typically wider than the single channel version). The tip 125T of the 
sensor unit 501 can be configured with a rounded or pointed edge to help fecilitate 
5 entry into the tumor tissue. Again, the entire sensor body is encapsulated with a 
biocoiiq)atible material and sterilized for niedical applicatioxis. 

Preferably, both the injectable and implantable versions 501, 50, respectively, 
of the sensor units of the present invention, such as those shown in Figures 6 and 7, 
are inductively powered. That is, the monitoring system is configured to act as a 
10 traiisformer (with oiie coil on the surface of the patient's body and the second ^ 

the monitor) to couple and power tiie internally disposed sensors, as is well known to 
those of skill in the art and discussed briefly above. As such, the in situ sensor units 
50, 50% 50", 50"* are self-contained, and have a sufEdendy long service life in the 
body to provide clinically usefiil chronic information for episodic or chronic treatmoit 
IS - decisions, and can be miniaturized without requiring catheters or externally connected 
wire leads into the sensors and out of the body. 

Alternatively to the separate coppo: wire wrapped coil conventionally used to 
form the coil 58, the coil 58 can be integrated into the circuit board itself via a ferrite 
substrate (a flux concentrator). Further, the dicuit board 125p and its associated 
20 electrical components can.be configured as a rnmanrnTP^ chip vAddb. allows the coil 
58 to be similarly miniaturized. Note, however, that the signal is typically 
proportional to the area of the coil and, as the area of the device decreases, the signal 
strength associated widi die coil 58 on or around the device can decrease. 

It will be appreciated that to finther rnjpiflmnyg the device, the temperature 
25 sensor resonant element can be configured as a positive temperature coefEcient (PTC) 
(typically ceramic). Although most conventiorial devices eaq)loyNTC(xiegatiye . 
temperature coefficient) versions, for the instant application, the PTC may be 
advantageous. 

Figure 9 illustrates a hybrid sensor unit 50*" version of the indtictively 
30 powered implantable and injectable sensor units 50, 501 described above which allows 
for mini f»*^*n ^^ sensor element bodies and useful signal strengdi at transmission. As 
shown this sensor unit 50*** embodiment includes a satellite sensor unit SOS with the 
IC or octemaUy communicating electronics 125 thereon and a plurality of dependent 
sensor units SOD. The dependent sensor units SOD are inductively coiq)led to the 
35 satellite sensor unit SOS which is, in turn, inductively powered and coi^led to the 

external system. Further, the dependent sensor units SOD are telemetrically connected 
601 to the satellite sensor units 501, which is telemetrically cormected 60 to the 
external receiver 75. Because the dependent sensor units SOD are locally positioned 
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idatiw to the salemte sensor una SOS, the agnal Strength ckman^ 
thereby aUowing the irgectable sized dependent sensor units SOD to be further reduced 
iii size. Preferably, each dependent sensor units SOD, can be electronically encoded or 
identified or positionally related to a particular channel or port within the satellite 
sensor unit SOS to maintain relative fif not absolute) positional information for 
consistent data anaiyas of the transmitted sensor data for the monitoring system 10. 

Figure 19A iUustrales anodicr embodiment of the present invention, at least 
one wherein the tumor monitoring system 10"' employs a phnality of sensor units SO. 
That is, at least one sensor unit SO is positioned at a different (separate) tumor site as 
shown. This rauW-sensor unit tumor system 10"' can result m more regional specific 
information to adjust treatment as necessary to effective in each tumor site of concern. 
Preferably, the multi-sensor monitoring system 10'" will configure each separate 
sensor unit 50, 50", 50"' to be electroriically identifiable to maintain data integrity 
and cnrdadon to the tumor site^uticular location. This can be provided by 
15 configuring the receiver 75 and the separate sensor units 50 (501 and SOS/SOD) with 

port communication protocols to identify and/or maintain tiie relative order of 
transmittal to the location or position of the particular sensor unit 50 within the body 
(/.c, channel one for "sensor 1," channel 2 for "sensor 2," each alphanumeric 
idoitifier being manuaUy or programmably set at msertion or position onto the tumor 
20 in relation to its left to rigjtt or up to down position to a relational axis). As flie 

recdver 75 should be positioned proximate to the sensor unit coil 58 (typically about 
30 cm) for proper data transmission, it is preferred diat the receiver 75 be configured 

to move to overlay the appropriate sensor unit during transmission (indicated by the 
arrow and dotted line movement of the receiver in Figure i9A) and it is also preferred 

25 that the rtxeiver 75 be programmed to recognize tiie Older ofsensor unit transmission 
to assure data integrity. Of course, two receivers can be used, one for each sensor unit 
location. This may be espedaUy appropriate for non-clinical use, such as at a 
patient's home wherein a patient interactive syston may be needed. Thus, a dual 
receiver configuration, whereby a user can keep in position a portable receiver over 

30 wch monitored tumor site, can be advantageous. 

Of course, an external mark or indices of aUgnment to aUow proper aUgnment 
nuy also be helpfiil (botii in a single tumor/repon sensor unit embodiment and a 
multi-sensor unit/spaced position embodiment). This can be a senu-permanenl 
physical mark 175 made on tiie skin and/or otiier infiared or photogrammetric position 

35 readable or inification means which can cooperate with the receiver 75 (receiver loop) 
such that the receiver 75 can send out a position verification beam to fecilitate proper 
alignment before/during transmission at the selected location. 
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For remote transmissions, the tumor monitoring systems of the instant 
invention are preferably configiired to transmit information at a low or very low 
bandwidth. That is, the carrier bandwidth is preferably in die MHz range while the 
modulation frequency is more preferably at or below about IkHz. This low 
S bandwidth operation allows transmission of signal data received from the sensors 
across slow communication links such as modem and voice telephone connections. 
Preferably* the measured signal information is encoded into one of several time-based 
modulation schemes. The time-based encoding permits accurate data transmission 
across communication links that may convey amplitude information inaccurately and 

10 frequency information accurately, such as the voice telephone network. In addition, 
for home site non-clinical use tumor monitoring systems 10*, the monitoring 
equipment is pre|ferably small and relatively ine?q)ensive or cost-effecdve to be set-iq) 
and operated at remote locations. 

Of course, the low bandwidth operation is not required as the data from ^ 

IS sensor units 50, 501, SOS can be converted into essentially any number of suitable 

encoding or transmission sch^es that are suitable for remote operations, as discussed 
above, such as substantially continuous or semi-continuous monitoring with a PC at 
the remote location and storing the data associated with same with time/date stamps 
so diat a complete data set or data segment/record covering a period of hours, days, 

20 weeks, or longer can be gathered and transmitted to the central proces^g site over 
one or more discrete relatively short data transmitting sessions. 

Of all of the major types of temperature sensors, typically the thermistor is by 
&r the most sensitive. It has a fast response time and a high output for inter facing , and 
smaU devices are conomercially available. The non-linear response is not critical over 

25 the small temperature range in y/bidi the sensor will function (typically less than 
about 10**). Althou^ the inter&cing circuits require a current source, the silicon 
overhead is only a few additional transistors. The device is considered fragile for 
industrial purposes, but should be amply nigged for this application. Sensor self- 
heating is reduced since the device operates in a limited temperature range and the 

30 current can be small and need not be applied continuously. If a battery source is used, 
the sensor element is preferably insulated or positioned spatially away to reduce its 
e3q>osure to h«tt attributed to the battery. 

To validate a tumor sensor design, a single-chaimel, discrete-component, 
commercial telemetry unit was purchased (Mini Mitter, Inc^ Model VM-FH) with 

35 externally mounted thermistor. An experiment was conducted at Triangle Radiation 
Oncology Sendees (TROS) by placing the thermistor and transmitter into an agar-gel 
phantom target, and heating the target in a hyperthermia treatment device 
(Thermotron RF-8) over the therapeutic range of 37^C to 4S''C. Figure 2A illustrates 
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the principle of operation of a hyperperthennia treatment with a Thennotion® device. 
An eight MHz RF signal is applied between the plates of the machine which causes 
ions between them to oscillate. These oscillations generate heat by friction, producing 
uniform self-headng of body tissue. The agar-gel phantom is approximately the size 
5 ofahumantorsoandmimics the heating characteristics of body tissue. During 

treamient sessions with a patient, the skin surface temperature is always monitorwL In 
addition, catheters are normally inserted through the skin sui&ce into the tumor 
undergoing treatment and its vicinity. During treatm a it , thermocouple probes are 
inserted through these catheters to record tumor ten^)eEatures as the RF energy is 

10 ^lied. These catheters are left in place in the patient between treatment sessions and 
are frequently a source of discomfort and infection. 

This experiment was designed for two purposes. First, the performance of flic 
insulated theimistor was compared to fliat of a Thermotron® thermocouple, and 
secondly, to observe the heating effects of the Thermotron® device's RF energy on a 

1 5 bare, button-sized battery placed in the agar-gel. The experimental setiq) is illustrated 
in Figure 11. Two catheters 99 were inserted into the agar-gel phantom 101: one 
positioned near die thermistor 99R and the second near the battery 99B. Thermotron® 
device thermocouple probes were inserted into the catheters and RF mergy was 
applied to the agar-phantom to gradually sweep its temperature over flie tfaerq)Oxdc 

20 range. The experiment was designed to be conducted over a 7i5-minute time period to 
ensure that the agar gel was heated imiformly. 

The results of flie e3q)eriment are presented in Table 1 . The first two columns 
of Table 1 show the time progression of the experiment and flie temperature re a din g 
from the Thermotron® device' s instrument panel taken from thcrmocoiq>le-l (see 

25 Figure 11). this measurement was assumed to be correct and was used as the 
reference or "gold*' standard. The fliird column dwws the relative change in flie 
temperature of flliermocouple-1 from its initial value in flie first row. The fourfli row 
shows the relative change in the diermistor*s readings at the same measurement times. 
Note the close correlation with flie Thermotron® device's thermocouple readings. 

30 The results ofthe button battery heating experiment are reported in the fifth 

column of Table 1. These daU were recorded from a tiiermocouple-2 located near a 
button-sized battery placed in flie agar-gel phantooL Note that the tempaature near 
flie battery increased to a larger extent as flie RF energy of the Thermotron® device 
heated the agar-gel over the ther^utic range. While the temperature of 

35 fliermocouple-1 near the fliermistor increased by 8.8^*0, flie temperature of 

tiiermocouple-2 near flie battery increased by 1 1 .rC. This indicates fliat any implant 
that is powered by a battery should be properly thermally insulated to minimiz e its 
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impact on teEiqpexatitEe sensors that are monitor^ 
populations. 



TABLE 1. Agar-Gel Phantom Experimental Results. 



Time 
(minutes) 


Thermoconple-] 
Tenperatnre (^Q 


Thermocouple-l 
CO 


Thermistor 
(D 


Tbermoconple-2 

cn 


0 


35.7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


36.9 


12 


1.2 


1.6 


24 


383 


2.8 




3,7 


37 


41.0 


5J 


5 J 


6.6 


57 


433 


7.8 


7.9 


9.7 


72 


443 


8.8 


8.7 


n.i 



The next task was devoted to designing and building a 4-chaimel, discrete- 
component prototype circuit using breadboarding techniques. This circuit utilized 
four thermistors for temperature monitoring. A block diagram of die circuit is 
illustrated in Figure 12. Temperature increases were sensed by the four thermistors 

10 51a-SId in response to a corresponding reduction in resistance. A constant current 
source driving tiie thermistors 51a-51d was used to measure the resistance. The 
anq)lifier 53 voltage output was proportional to the resistance change. A voltage to 
current converter 54 attached to the amplifier 53 was used to chaise a timing capacitor 
56. The time period for the voltage on the timing capacitor to reach a threshold was 

1 5 proportional to the change in resistance in the thermistor 51e, and hence proportional 
to the tenq)erature change at the tfaennistor*s sur&ce. Figures 13 and 14A-14C show 
suitable operatioiial design for sensor circuits. When the capacitor voltage reaches a 
preset threshold, the transmitter 157 sends a signal burst at 1.0 MHz to the coil 58. At 
the sanie time, the threshold detection circuit 158 discharges the capacitor 56. At the 

20 end of the signal burst, the capacitor 56 is allowed to again begin charging toward the 
threshold value. If the amplifier 53 voltage is high, a large current is dumped into the 
cqacitor 56 leading to a short charging time mtervaL If the voltage on the amplifier 
ou^ut is zero, then no current is dumped into the timing capacitor 56. Intfaiscase,a 
small current source was included to ensure that the device is operating properly. 

25 This small curroit source forced the transmitter 157 to send out signal bursts at a large 
time interval for testing purposes. Longer time intervals indicate lower temperature 
measurements, while shorter ones indicate higher temperatures. 

The clodc, counter, and control logic 155» 156 serve to multiplex the four 
thermistors Sla-d over the biotelemetry chaimel in a round-robin &shiorL A modified 

30 AM radio receiver attached to a l^top PC ruiming LabVIEW* software (National 
Insmmients, Inc., Austin, TX) was used to detect the transmitter bursts. Water bath 
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experiments were used to validate die operation of the implant design. The range of 
the telemetry link was about 30 cm. 

Following the design and construction of the discrete-component breadboard, 
a surface-mount (SMT) unit was designed and constructed to reduce the size. Hie 
5 circuit of Figure 12 was refined and a double-sided, 2.5 x 3.5 mch, printed-circuit 
(PCB) was &bricated. Low profile SMT components were used. The power 
consumed was 4.5 W from a 3.0 V battery. The transmitting coil 58 (13.5 mm in 
diameter) was formed with 25 turns of #38 AWG copper wire, producing a range of 
30 cm. Fourdiermistors51a-d were attached to the device and tiie water bath 
10 experiments were repeated. Resdts were siinxlar to the earlier experinaents verifying 
the functionality of the system. 

Following the successful SMT experiments, a first-generation integrated 
circuit (IC) test chip was designed. Its purpose was to demonstrate that the operating 
concepts adopted for the SMT unit can be adapted for integrated -circuit technology. 
1 5 Figures 15 and 16 depict the functional blocks of the IC design and its chip layout 
The circuit design was first refined and simulated using SPICE. Then an IC layout 
was performed using standard cell technology. The circuit was specifically designed 
to nunimize its susceptibility to latch-up. The test chip was implemented using the 
MOSIS fabrication service (2.0 micron, CMOS, n-well» low-noise. Orbit analog 
20 process, tiny-^p frame). Several internal test points were inserted to allow conqilete 
testing of the IC subdrcuits. Four ICs delivered in dual-in-line (DIP) packages were 
mounted in an IC prototype unit constructed using a small PCB (1 .5 x 4.0 cm). All 
four ICs were subjected to benchtop functional testing and performed as e^q^ected. 
After passing the functional tests, the test chips were exposed to a series of 
25 radiation and thermal tests. First the units were diecmally tested using a tenq>erature- 
controUed water badi as shown in Figures 17A and 17B. The IC protoQrpe unit used 
seven chaimels for sensor data. Fourof Ae channels were connected to tiiennistors 
and the remaining three were cormected to fixed resistors. Figure 17A illustrates that 
the thermistors caused the channel pulse width to vary by q>proximately 0.03 ms per 
30 0. 1*^ C while, as shown in Figure 17B, the fixed resistor channels varied by about 
0.003 ms per 0.1^ C. These results are well within the accuracy specifications for 
tumor sensors according to the present inventioxL 

Next the units were exposed to radiation using the cancer treatment &cilities 
of Triangle Radiation Oncology Services (TROS) located at Rex Hospital in Raleigh, 
35 NC. A series of 400 cGy radiation doses were delivered with a Varian Clinac 4/80 at 
a source to surface distance of 80 cm and a dose rate of 1 .2 Gy/min. The IC 
prototypes were not powered during e7qx)sure, simulating one clinical envirormient in 
which the implants can be employed. The results of the radiation exposure tests arc 
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displayed in Figures ISA and 18B. Note that the diennistor and fixed resistor 
channel pulse widths change by approximately 0.0015 ms per Gy, vAdch translates to 
approximately 0.005*t: per Gy. Giventhatapatient is not typically exposed to more 
than 8000 cGy, the impact of radiation is less than OA'^C, which can be corrected by 
5 signal processing as described below. 

The tfaennistor and fixed resistor data in Figures ISA and 18B suggest that the 
increase in pulse width during exposure to radiation is due to changes in the active 
transistor parameter of tiielC. These parameter changes are expected based on the 
experience of many researchers m the effects of radiation upon microelectronic 
10 circuits OvTPS, 1997). Therefore, tte IC device can be considered as a sensor for the 
radiation e3qx>sure. 

Accordingly, a fixed resistor diamiel can be used to measure total e?qposure. 
From calibration data for ra rh inq>Iant during mahu£acture, the initial pulse width for 
die fixed resistor channel will be known. From statisdcal data obtained about the 

15 behavior of the ICs under radiation exposure (data similar to Figures 17A and 17B), 
the slope of the curve will be known. Therefore, real-time measurements from the 
fixed resistor chaimel can be compensated to account for the variation based on the 
reference fixed resistor and known calibration data to give an accurate indication of 
the radiation e3q)OSure history for the implant Using this total exposure computation, 

20 the tempoature reading 6om ttie tiiermistor channels can be corrected ma t h em a ti cally 
to give accurate tenq)erature reading at any radiation exposure level. That is, radiation 
damage or exposure can cause IC drift, and temperature drift This is compared to 
three parameters: a known fixed resistor value which is constant, a temperature 
sensor value which varies only in response to temperature, and the IC ^^ch is 

25 affected by both (thermal and radiation). Use of the calibration date established at Mt- 
q) (or in the &ctory ) can calibrate the signal data based on the number of known 
parameters to detemune the radiation based drift and adjust for same. This drift is 
correctable as the dose of radiation is well within the drift adjustment as indicated by 
the Figures 17 and 18. In operation, a computer means caii computationally perform 

30 the correction based on the data it receives from one or more fixed resistors. 

Accordingly, it is preferred that at least one fixed resistor 125Rbe usedintiie 
operating circuitry of the sensor, and jneferably a plurality of fixed resistors. Figure 
14B illustrates one fixed resistor channel (one reference) and four active monitoring 
channels. In one embodiment, the sensor unit 50 includes three resistors, one is 

35 substantially invariant with temperature or radiation (the fixed resistor 125R), one 
changes with temperature (a thermistor), and one changes with l>oth temperature and 
radiation (typically the MOSFEFs in the chip have a resistance that changes with 
both). The theriiiistor has an associated rxieasured temperature deperident curve. The 
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fixed resistor can be used to correct the bias on the MOSFEPS (adjust or compensate 
for their drift due to radiation escposure/damage). The computer can give a coirected 
reading such as a temperature profile. 

During normal operating conditions, the implant device may be powered down 
5 when radiation (high dose-rate gawima^ thermal RF and microwave, or ultrasound) is 
applied to the patient A series of tests were conducted to detenninc the effects of 
exposure/energy challenge events from exemplary treatment sources at Triangle 
Radiati(Hi Oncology Services (TROS). First, 8 MHz energy (Thermotron RF-8) at 
levels well above those used in treating padents was applied to the device in both its 

1 0 powered-down and poweied-up states. Next, the tests were repeated for gamma 
radiation using a Varian Clinac 4/80. Finally, the tests were again rq>eated using 
microwave (915 MHz) energy from a Clini Therm surface tumor heating instrument 
In all cases, the device was not damaged by the energy challenge tests, and continued 
to make accurate temperature measurements after the conclusion of the tests. All test 

15 were conducted on the same implant device so that ibet cumulative effect of the 
challenge tests were negative. 

In order to assess biosurvivability and biocompatibility, several mock implant 
devices were fabricated using materials that are similar to the preferred embodiments 
of the sensor units described above. The overall scheme for fabricating a mock 

20 implant is highlighted in Figure 5. The substrate 120 can be &bricated using fivennil 
flexible Kapton® polyimide material covered by a 25 micron copper layer. The metal 
layer 122 is patterned using photolithography into the wiring harness for a simple 
oscillator circuit Next, an insulating layer of polyimide can be deposited and 
patterned to open conducting vias to the metal traces. Then surfece mount electrical 

25 components 125 are placed and soldered to the substrate. Next, a thermistor 51 is 
connected to the end branch of the implant substrate as shown in Figure 5. Then a 
coil of antenna wire 58 is mounted with the IC and/or SMT components 125 as 
illustrated in the figtu%. Finally, a lithium coin-shaped battery 52 is attadied to the 
substrate 120. The battery 52 is first afSxed to the substrate in the position shown in 

30 Figure 5. The end flap 129 (the circle that contains the second battery conncctipn) is 
then folded over the battery and attached using conducting silver epoxy . The entire 
device is then encapsulated in a biocompatible material such as a thin layer of silastic 
and/or medical-grade silicone to protect it from the biological envirorun^ during 
implant 

35 Additional features can also be included in sensor units 50, 50', 50'% 50'** 

based upon the specification of the user interface. For example, the ability to tum the 
battery on and off with an externally applied RF signal can be included in an IC (chip) 
design. Another feature can be the inclusion of pH sensor interfece electronics. The 
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pH sensors will preferably be implememed on a biocompatible, flexible substrate such 
as the Kapton* substrate shown in Figure lOA (Cosofret, 1 995). This design is 
compatible with the K^ton* substrate shown in Figure 5. 

In one prefened embodiment, the present invention employs self-calibrating 
S oxygen, pH, or combination oxygen/pH sensors. The operating principle of the m 
situ, in vfvo self-calitoating chronically in^lanted sensor units 200, 201, 300 is based 
on water electrolysis at noble metal electrodes as shown in Figures 20 and 22. 
Oxygen or hydrogen can be evolved by the electrolysis of water by applying a current 
through a generating electrode ("GE") 227 and counter-generating electrode C*GE***) 

10 227^ for a certain period. Accumulation of these dissolved gas molecules at the GE 
227, in turn, rapidly esmbiishes a microenvironment of oxygen saturation or hydrogen 
saturation in close proximity to the microsensor. A two-point calibration procedure 
for the oxygen sensor unit 200 can then be performed, with die high point calibration 
bnng established in an oxygen-saturated phase, and the low point calibration in an 

1 5 oxygen-depleted phase that is produced by saturating the microenviroimient with 
hydrogen. These transient perturbations of die microenvironment are expected to 
equilibrate rapidly with the suiiounding medium (tissue). Widi this in situ, in vivo 
self-calibration sensor units 200, 201, 300 periodic sensor calibtadon can be 
. perfi>rmed to check the operability and biosurvivability of a chronically implanted 

20 device. 

It is preferred that the self-calibrating sensor units 200, 201, 300 be configured 
with the following operational and physical specifications: 

(1) Dynamic range: 

(a) 0-760 mm Hg with at least 10 mm Hg resolution 
25 (for oxygen tension) 

and/or 

(b) pH 5.0- 8.0 withpHresolutionof about 0.1; 

(2) Concurrent operation during hyperthermia treatment sessions; and 

(3) Minimum 4-6 week (preferably 6 week or 1 .5 month) period of 

30 operation and more preferably at least a 3 month period of operation. 

The water electrolysis mediod can be extended to perform a one point, in situ, 
in vivo calibration of an implanted pH sensor unit 201 (Figure lOB) as well A micro 
pH sensor unit 201 that is surrounded by a generating electrode wiU experience a 
35 titrating pH microenvironment during water electrolysis. If one repeatedly drives the 
electrolysis current forward and backward through the generating electrode, the 
highest slope in the time response of the pH sensor will occur at the moment of 
neutral pH (pH 7.0). Thus, a one-point calibration at neutral pH can be performed 
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during water electrolysis by checking the first derivative of sensor response during 
titration. Thefunctionality of similar pH titrating microdevices has been 
demonstrated for a pH-static enzyme sensor or buffer capacity sensor (Olthuis, 1992). 
This prior wori: strongly supports the feasibility of one point pH calibration as an 
5 option in tumor monitoring applications. 

Previously, polarographic micro-oxygen sensors were &bricated on finable 
Kapton® material. The basic electrochemical three-electrode cell configuration 
shown in Figure 21 was adopted to avoid current flow and minimize surface material 
consumption in a micro-reference electrode. All electrodes were designed to be 

10 geometrically symmetric to assure diSusional mass transport of electrochemical 
species in all radial directions. 

Two different designs were considered - one with rectangular bands and 
another with concentric circles. The design with concentric circles gave better 
performance, v4uch can be explained theoretically. The noise at an electrode- 

15 electrolyte inteifece is generated by two sources (Lambrechts, 1992) - white noise and 
1/f noise. A lower form factor for the electrode (the circumference to surface area 
ratio) results in a lower white noise level, which implies that the noise generated by 
circular electrode is lower than that by a band electrode witii the same geometric area. 
The 1/f noise is inversely proportional to the electrode area. Also, magnitude of 

20 current output is proportional to tfie electrode area. This means that current output 

level and 1/f noise limite die scaling of amperometric sensors to extreme smaU size for 
tissue oxygen measurements. 

The layout for bodi configurations were performed using 20, 10, and 5 micron 
line widtiis. Figure 21 is a photograph of the fabricated prototype oxygen sensor 200 

25 (concentric configuration). All noble metal electrodes were made of gold, the 
matCTial that has been shown to possess die best stability when used as an oxygen 
catalyzer (Hoare, 1984). 

Turning now to the fimction of each concentric circle shown in Figure 21, the 
middle electrode serves as a woricing electrode ("WE") 225 at vMch dissolved 

30 oxygen molecules are electrochemically reduced* The GE 227 is wrapped around the 
woricing electrode; this configuration will establish oxygen-saturated or hydrogen- 
saturated microenvironments during self-calibration <ycles. Proceeding from inside to 
outside, the next concentric circle is used as the reference electrode (" RE*' ) 229. The 
outermost electrode in Figure 21 is the counter electrode (" CE**) 231 of this three- 

35 electrode cell. It is placed as far as possible from the WE 225 to eliminate 

electrochemical interference at the WE of byproducts generated at the CE 231. The 
GE' 227' (not shown) is also located remotely from the WE 225 for this same reason. 
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In the past, pH sensors have also been fabricated on flexible substrates 
(Cosfret, 1995). Figure lOA illustrates a pH sensor structure containing a p-HEMA 
central dome over a Ag/AgCl electrode. The final febrication step is the deposition of 
the outer polymeric membrane containing the pH ionophore. These sensors have 
5 performed accurately in prelimixiaiy tests in vh^o in blood for up to two montte The 
size of these potentiometric sensors are preferably miT^imiw^ to improve their 
equability for resolving spatial gradients. Further size reduction of the pH sensors 
shown in Figure lOA may be limited by the manual deposition of the polymeric 
membrane solution, weaker adhesion to the substrate and high impedance, as the 

1 0 membrane contact area is diminished. Another drawback imposed by the use of 
polymeric membranes is the potential for leakage and degradation of membrane's 
plasdcizer and ionophore for long-term operation. More recently, work has been done 
to miniaturize pH sensors by replacing the polymeric membrane by a solid state 
analogue. The best alternative identified to date is iridium oxide nliich has been 

IS shown to possess excellent pH-sensing capability and can be deposited on the sensor 
surface using a simple electroplating method (Marzouk, 1998). This new structure is 
shown in Figure lOB. 

Self-calibrating O2 sensors, such as shown in Figure 21, have been fabricated 
by fecilities in BMMSL (Biomedical Microsensors laboratory) at North Carolina State 

20 University. Tables 2 and 3 summarize a preferred fifeication process of oxygen 
sensors 200 and pH sensors 201, respectively. 



TABLE 2. Oxygen Sensor Process 



rrocess Steps 


Process Uetails 


i>ubstrate selection 


3-nul Kapton^B) VN 


CJleamng 


Urgamc solvent cleaning and dehydration 


Metal Ueposiuon 


UC Magnetron sputtermg 2UU A toUowed by ^UUU 
AAu 


KnotoUtbograpny 


2>pm coated 1 .3 ^m Shipley 1 2$ 1 J photoresist,. 
Contact exposure with Tamarack Alignment and 
Exposure System. (E9qx>sure energy optimized for 
S-fim linewidth.) 


Metal btciung 


Wet cheimcal etching 


Uleanmg 


Urgamc solvent cleanmg and dehydration 


Kolyumde process 


bpm coated 2-\im Kyralm 1^1-2721 photosensitive 
polyimide. Contact exposure with Tamarack system. 
Spin development and thermal curing in atmosphere 



25 TABLE 3. pH Sensor Process 



Process steps 


Process Uetails 


Siubstrate selection 


l<waptDn(e) VN 


Cleaning 


Urgamc soivem cleaning and dehydration 
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Metal i/eposiuOii 


L/\^ fVLagneiron spuucring z>uu /\ 1 1 louuwwi ujr 
2000 A Pt with shadowmask 




Organic solvent clean and detiydiation 


Foiyimide process 


bpin coated ^-^m Pyraan i'i-lUl 
photosensitive polyimide. Contaa exposure 
with Tamarack system. Spin development and 
thermal curing in atmosphere 


biectrodeposmon 


blectropiate irU, accordmg to me establisded 
method (biaizouk, 1998) 



Another preferred embodiment of an in situ sensor unit is shown in Figure 22 
as a combination pH/Oj sensor unit 300. As the combination sensor unit 300 assumes 
smaller feature sizes, the area of the generating electrode and, thus, its current carrying 
S capacity, is reduced. A smaller structure will also enable the new sensors to be 
employed in linear anays for gradient measurements. The microenvironment of the 
smaller sensor may require less oxygen to become saturated. Once the GE 327 has 
established a satiirated microenviFOiunent, these conditions will be dissipated rapidly 
unless structural measures are taken to delay oxygen and pH equilibration. Hence, the 

10 self-calibrating design can enq>Ioy a recessed structure (a micropool) to sustain 
the saturated microenvironment for a limited sensor calibration period. Thus, a 
3-dimensional micropool can be configured by using layers of photosensitive 
polymers to build walls to confine the working and generating electrodes 325, 327. 
The volume of the micropool can also determine the overall sensor unit 300 

IS performance and the time period needed for calibratiorL A near optimum dedgn can 
be determined by iterating several of &e design parameters in various &brication runs. 
It is noted that some surface degradation and adhesion problems at the 
polyimide/metal interface at the electrode edges were observed during prototype 
experiments (at current densities exceeding 1 OmA/cm^). 

20 The conventional Clark oxygen sensor contains a reference electrode (anode) 

and a working electrode (cathode) located in the same conq>artment encsqisulated by 
hydrophobic, electrically non-conducting membrane. In contrast, the instant design 
separates the RE 329 and WE 325 to allow a space for the GE 227 (positioned 
therebetween and placed to control the micro environment of the WE 225) as 

25 illustrated in Figures 21 and 22. This new arrangement is in contrast to the 

conventional Clark sensor, which may not be suitable for long-term implantation due 
to the risk of membrane rupture and the subsequent degradation of the sensor's 
mtemal filling solution. In this design, the separated RE and WE are electrically 
coiqpled via a hydrophilic permeable membrane and tissue fluids. This separated 

30 configuration for the RE and WE can cause difficulties due to increased solution 
resistance when the anode is very far fiom the cathode. However, the 3-electrode 
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system reduces this effect. Another difBculty can be intnxluced by WE sui&ce 
contamination due to direct contact with components of tissue fluid that penetrate the 
permeable membrane. As such, it is preferred that the electrode material used be 
selected to reduce this behavior. For example, it has demonstrated (Holmstrom, 
S 1 998) that a bare gold electrode, implanted up to 4 years for oxygen monitoring, 
absorbed less blood protdns than a glassy carbon electrode, and no adverse tissue 
reactions were observed. 

To minimize any electrostatic coupling between the 3-electrode cell and 
generating current source, the operation of the sensor 300 is preferably divided into 
10 separate calibration and measurement modes. To simplify the device structure, the 
counter electrode (CE) will preferably serve a dual as the counter-generating electrode 
(GE*) of generating source. Thus, a single electrode that can be switched between the 
two operational modes and can serve both functions. 

Preferably, to reduce the feature size and reliably form same during 
1 5 febrication, a silicon wafer-supported flexible substrate process is used to reduce 
thermal expansions and sur&ce roughness distordons. In this &brication process, 
polyimide (DuPont P12723) is spin-cast to a thickness of about 25 pm onto a thenooai 
oxide coated silicon wafer. After all sensor processing steps have been completed, the 
wafo is soaked in a dilute HP. solution. The thermal oxide is etched away and 
20 thereby releasing the flexible polyimide substrate and its sensor smictures. 

A recessed sensor structure can also be implemented using photosensitive 
polymer materials. Thicknesses of to 30 pm can be obtained with a 2-step spin- 
coating procedure. Other materials are also available for this purpose. For example, a 
dry film (DuPont Pyralux or Vanel which have thicknesses of 25 to 1 00 jim) can be 
25 laminated over die device using a themial vacuum process. The highest aspect ratio 
'(dq)th: width) for the mioopool that can be febricated using these Inminatp/I films is 
typically about 1:1. This ratio can be maintained for depths &om 10 to 100 yLOL 

Platinum is known as the best noble metal electrode for water electrolysis and 
is easily deposited and patterned using micro&bricadon technology. In previous 
30 experiments, widi physiological solutions containing rich chloride ions, sur&ce 

cUoridation of gold generatiiig electn)des was observed during the positive potential 
region of water electrolysis. This problem should be alleviated by replacing the gold 
graerating and counter electrodes with platinum. For simplicity, in photo-processing 
stq>s, a utanium platinum layer will serve as both electrodes and wiring leads. To 
35 generate the other electrode surfaces, gold can be electroplated (for the working 

electrode) and silver (for the reference electrode) onto the platinum layer. For the pH 
sensor, iridium oxide will also be plated. The devices are designed so that the 
electroplating steps are self-aligning, and no additional photopatteming wiU be 
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required. These procedures have already been established (Maxzouk, 1998). 
Cunendy, die prefened pemieable membrane material is p-HEMA covered with 
polystyrene or collodion (Kreuzer, 1 980). 

The overall process sequence is shown in Figures 23A-23C. Platinum is 
5 deposited by sputtering and then patterned by photolithography. NckL, a thin layer of 
polyimide is spin-coated and patterned to define the various electrode areas and to 
insulate the wiring conductors. Hien a thick polymer micropool is defined around 
working electrode and reference electrode area by a lamination process. N&A, gold 
(as the oxygen catalyzer) or iridium oxide (as the pH-sensitive layer) will be 

1 0 electroplated, followed the plating and chloridation of silver (as the RE). Finally, a 
permeable membrane is cast by micromanipulation and cured. In operation, it should 
be noted that with continuous polarizing voltage during oxygen sensor operation, one 
disadvantage can be a relatively large oxygen consumption and power consumption as 
well as s^ing effect This power consunipdon is preferably reduced to provide 

IS electrode stability. Thus, intermittent or periodic measurement are preferably 
instituted with a potential step. Necessary calibration parameters such as current 
density and duration can be determined for proper calibration of periodic 
measurements. 

The present invention is explained further in the following examples. These 
20 examples are for illustrative purposes only, and are iiot to be construed as liiziiting of 
the invendoiL 

EXAMPLE 

A patient presents with an unresectable lung cancer (adenocarcinoma or 
squamous cell). The conventional accepted treatment is a combinadpn of radiation 

25 and chemotherapy. The radiation is given everyday, Monday through Friday, and the 
chemotherapy (taxoi and cispladn) are administered either once a week in low doses 
or every three weeks m higher doses. All patients are treated in substantially the same 
marmer and the expected response rate is between 50-75%. Therapy is not . 
individualized despite the fact that it is known that oxygen levels, pH, and 

30 particularly, cell doubling times, may vary widely between patients. 

The availability of the methods, systems, and implantable sensors of die 
present invqotion i^ch are configured to monitor pH, oxygen, and radiadon,- now 
offer a more customized approach to therapy. The sensors can be positioned in situ in 
the tumor at different penetration depths or across different regions of the tumor to 

35 provide regional specific information. Specific values or oxygen, pH, and cell 

proliferation can be established either prior to initiation of treatment by a predictive 
statistical norm in an established data base, or during initial treatment to define 
relative values, the specific values are identified as either a go*^ for treatment or a 
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^no go*" for treatment to d^CTiine v/bjoi and if a treatment should be commenced. A 
monitoring algorithm can be used to quantify in^x)rtant values of variables and an 
afBrmative attempt can be made to correct each variable to reach or approximate the 
desired specific levels at treatment For example, to manipulate the tumor to achieve 
S oxygenscdon of about 50-S2mm Hg over a substantial volume of the tumor, as well as 
to exhibit a lower tumor pH of about 6.8, and to stimulate or identify and deliver 
during periods of increased cell proliferation. 

Following the initial dose of radiation or chemotherapy, each variable will be 
monitored to determine an i^^propriate time (associated with a favorable treatment 

1 0 period) to deliver the next dose of radiation and/or chemotherapy. Preferably, each 
patient is monitored at least four times each day following treatment to establish a . 
specific response pattern for an mdividual patient Utilizing this ongoing, periodic 
monitoring ^>proach can allow delivery of any cytotoxic agent in a more precise and 
favorable manner and/or to withhold treatment during tumor treatment resistant 

IS periods. It is preferably to treat when all variables indicate that the tumor is 

vulnerable such as when there is an indication of high oxygenation level, low pH, and 
increased cell proliferation. It the variables do iK>t synchronize to indicate a &vorable 
index at the same time, then a statistical regression analysis can be identified to define 
- an qipropriate treatment time. It will be qspreciated that in addifion to radiation and 

20 chemotherapy, hyperthennia and/or other treatments can be incorporated into the 

treatment protocol, especially in tumors exhibiting a high hypoxic fiaction. This can 
allow for increased cell kill, after which the kinetics of the tumor will change and 
allow for more precise delivery of the radiation and/or chemotherapy. Thus, the 
individualized treatment will allow the delivery of cytotoxic agents at a &vorable 

25 treatment tin[ie to acUeve increased tumor ceU kill, and thereby increase the resporise 
of the tumor to the treatment In tins example, v^n a satis&ctory response has been 
obtained, the tumor can be removed. 

In summary, the individualization of therapy can now be instituted based on 
obtaming informatioh on die dynamic changes within each individual patient's tumor. 

30 This information should lead to increase tumor cell kill, increased survival and 
decreased morbidity. This should translate into a decrease in the cost of treating 
patients by a decrease in morbidity and therefore less hospitalization; increase the 
efiectiveness of cytotoxic agents by allowing for delivery of increased dose or even a 
decrease in the dose through more efficient timing of delivery of the cytotoxic. The 

35 present invention can monitor and provide information on dynamic changes occurring - 
within a tumor. 

The foregoing is illustrative of the present invention and is not to be construed 
as limiting thereof. Although a few exemplary embodiments of this invention have 
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been described, those skilled in the ait will readily appreciate that many modifications 
are possible in the exemplary embodiments without materially departing from the 
novel teachings and advantages of this inventioiL Accordingly^ all such modifications 
are intended to be included within the scope of this invention as defined in the claims. 
5 in the claims, means-plus-function clause are intended to cover the. structures 

described herein as performing the recited fimction and not only structural equivalents 
but also equivalent structures. Therefore, it is to be understood that the foregoing is 
illustrative of the present mvention and is not to be construed as limited to the specific 
embodiments disclosed, and that modifications to the disclosed embodiments, as well 
10 as other embodiments, are intended.to be included within the scope of the appended 
claims. The invention is defined by the following claims, with equivalents of the 
claims to be included therein. 
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THAT WHICH IS CLAIMED IS: 

1 . A method of monitoring and evaluating the status of a tumor 
undergoing trea&nent. comprising the steps of: 

(a) monitoring in vivo at least one physiological paiameter associated with 
5 a tumor in a subj ect undergoing treatment with an in situ sensor unit; 

(b) transmitting data associated wifli the at least one monitored 
physiological parameter from the in situ positioned sensor unit to a receiver located 
external to the subject; 

(c) analyzing the transmitted data to deteraiine a condition of the tumor, 
10 (d) repeating steps (a), (b), and (c) periodically at a plurality of sequential 

points in time; and 

(e) evaluating a tumor treatment strategy. 

2. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said transmitting and 
analyzing steps are repeated sufficiently to track variation in the at least one 
monitored parameter and thereby assess the behavior of the tumor over time. 

3. A mediod according to Claim 1, wherein said monitoring step monitors 
a plurality of mmor physiological parameters, and >*erein said analyzing step defines 
a plurality of predetermined test conditions, >^erein at least one test condition 
associated with identifying a fevorable treatment time and at least one test condition 

5 associated with identifying an unfevorable treatment time, and wherein said method 
further courses the step of alerdng a clinician as to \i*en ^ 
satisfies one of said test conditions which identifies v**en a favorable unfavorable 
treatment window for delivering a subsequent active treatment to the tumor is 
identified. 

4. A method according to Clmm 3, wherein said fevorable treatment test 
condition includes test criteria corresponding to the identification of a tumor 
susceptibility or vuhierability phase. 

5. A method according to Claim 2, wherein said transmitting step 
comprises transmitting data from a non-clinical site of a patient to a remote clinical 
site thereby allowing remote dynamic monitoring of the at least one physiological 
parameter. 

6. A method according to Claim 1, herein steps (a) and (b) are repeated 

temporally proximate to an active treatment delivery time to provide real-time 
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infonnation regaxding the tumor and the appropriateness of proceeding with the acdve 
treatment at that time. 

7. A method according to Claim 1, wherein steps (a) and (b) are repeated 
during an active treatment delivery to provide real-time information to a physician to 
aUow fherapeudc treatment decisions based on the substantially real time monitored 
tumor parameters. 

8. A method according to Claim I, wherein a treatment protocol is 
adjusted based on tumor information provided by the monitored in vivo physiological 
parameter of the tumor particular to the subject 

9. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said repeating step is carried 
out at least once every 24 hours. 

10. A method according to Claim 1, ^^iierein the repeating step is carried 
out at varying time intovals responsive to the progression or stage of treatment and 
responsive to detected relative changes in die monitored parameters. 

11. A method according to Claim U further comprising electroziically 
storing a series of temporally related data measurements to dynamically monitor the 
variation in the physiological parameter over time. 

12. A method according to Claim U wherein the tumor is one of carcinoma 
andscarcoma. 

13. A method according to Claim 1, wherein the tumor is a solid mass. 

14. A method according to Claim 1, further comprising the step of 
positioning at least one sensor unit configured to monitor a plurality of physiological 
parameters into a subject such that it is positioned in in Jilii in vrvo contact witha 
target tumor, wherein the positioned sensor unit has a service life of at least about 6- 
10 weeks.. 

15. A method according to Claim U wherein said monitoring step is 
performed by a sensor unit with a plurality of sensor elements positioned in sitiL, and 
wherein said sensor unit is positioned in the subject by at least one of implanting and 
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injecting flie sensor unit such that at least one of the sensor elements contacts the 
tumor. 

1 6. A method according to CI^ 14, v^erein said positioning step 
comprises injecting multiple discrete dependent sensor units into the subject such 4at 
they contact the target tumor and further comprises implanting a satellite sensor unit 
in wireless electrical communication with said dependent sensor units into the subject 
such ftat the satellite sensor is positioned proximate to said dependent sensor units. 

17. A mrfiod according to Claim 1, whwein said evaluating step includes 
at least one of determining the eflBcacy of the treatment and identifying a subsequait 
active &vorable treatment window. 

18. A mrfhod according to Claun 17, v*ercin the subject has multiple 
tumors, and whercm said mediod fiirther comprises positioning a first sensor unit in 
situ to contact a first tumor and positioning a second sensor unit w situ proximate to a 
second tumor difGsrent firom the first tumor. 

19. A method according to Claim 15, wherein at least one of said sensor 
elements is configured to monitor the toxic effects of treatmoit on normal ceU tissue 
proximate to the tumor. 

20. A method according to Claim 1 , said method further comprising the 
step of monitoring at least one parameter associated with normal ceUs proximate to 
the tumor. 

21. A mediod according to Claim 20, 'wdierem said normal cell monitoring 
parameter is pH and wherein said at least one monitored tumor parameters is pH. 

22. A method according to Claim 21, wherein said anaiyTing step 
compares the normal cell pH with the tumor pH and wherein said evaluating step 
includes reviewing the relative difference between the two pH parameters to establish 
a treatment strategy. 

23. A method according to Claim 1 , wherein said monitoring step monitors 
a plurality of different tumor physiological parametm. 
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24. A method according to Claim 23, wherein said plurality of different 
mmor physiological parameters comprises pH, oxygenation, temperature, and 
quantification of the amount of radiation therein. 

25. A method according to Claim 23, v^ierein said monitoring step 
conqirises detecting a period of increased cell proliferation and an increased level of 
oxygenation. 

26. A method according to Claim 15, herein said multiple sensors have 
an extended clinically useful life of about at least 4-6 weeks. 

27. A method according to Claim 23, vAerein said moiiitoring step 
monitors temperature, oxygenation level, delivered radiation, and pH level, and 
vdierein said analy2ing step predetermined test criteria evaluates the presence of at 
least one of an elevated oxygenation level, an elevated radiation level, and a decreased 
pHlevd. 

28. A method according to Claim l,>^*erein said evaluating stq) 
comprises the steps of tracking the results of the monitored data over a period of time 
and comparing the transmitted data against a predictive model to determine when 
treatment needs adjustment based on deviation of the tumor's response to the 

S delivered ther^sy as measured against a population norm. 

29. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said predetermined test 
criteria includes absolute and relative test conditions. 

30. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said analyzing step identifies 
the amount of time elapsed fiom the time of the last active treatment 

31. A method according to Clahn 1, wherein said analyang step tracks a 
dynamic history of monitored parameters over tmae. 

32. A method according to Claim 20, wherein said analyzing step and 
evaluating step consider the monitored parameter of the toxic effects on normal cell 
tissue proximate to the target tumor site. 

33. A method according to Claun 1, said method fiirther comprising 
esud>lishing a known active treatment date and known active treatment dose, whearein 
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said monitoring step monitors the amount of treatment dose received at the tumor, and 
iwherein said analyzing step compares the received dose vnHk 4e known dose and 
5 identifies a discrepancy &om the delivered dose to the measured dose to thereby 
confirm the efiScacy of a targeted treatment dose. 

34. A method according to Claim 1 5, wherein said sensor unit includes 
sensor electronics, and wherein said method fiirdier comprises the stq> of aigusdng 
die transmitted data to account for deviations in the data attributed to die sensor unit ' s 
e3q)0suie to at least one of radiation and temperature. 

35. A method according to Claim 3, wherein the predetemiined test criteria 
identifies the presence of a clustering of test conditions including the presence of an 
elevated oxygenation level and a period of cell proliferation measured corresponding 
to an elevated radiation level at the tumor. 

36. A method according to Claim 1 , wherein said evaluating step includes 
adjusting a treatment dose, delaying or advancing the next active treatment delivery, 
or altering a selected treatment therapy type. 

37. A method according to Claim 3, vdierein said method fiirdier 
comprises automatically scheduling an active treatment session or evaluation 
appointment at a clinic. 

38. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said monitoring step is 
carried out remotely over at least one of a telephone Ime, fiber optic line, cable line, a 
cornjuiter modem, an internet hook-iq>, and other wireless conmiu^ 

39. A method according to Claim 1, wherein said monitoring step is 
carried out via at least one sensor unit having a plurality of in situ sensor elements 
having a service life of at least about 6-10 weeks, and wherein said method further 
comprises the step of locally transmitting data associated witii the at least one 

5 monitored physiological parameter representative of a physiological condition 
a?^CT>t^ wiA the tumor tiiereby providing substantially real-time information 
regarding the condition of the tumor. 

40. A method according to Claim 39, wherein said local transmitting step 
is performed before an active tiierapy session to determine tiie suitability of delivering 
an active treatment 
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41. A method according to Claim 39» v^erein said local transmitting 5tq> 
is performed during an active therapy session to control at least one of the amouat» 
rate, or length of an active treatment session. 

42. A'tumor monitoring system for evaluating the dScacy of radiation or 
drug txeatment and/or identifying enhanced active treatment windoMrSy con^nising: 

at least one sensor unit comprising a plurality of sensor elements and 
associated sensor electronics^ viierein a plurality of said plurality of sensor elements. 
5 are configured for in vivo in situ contact with a cancerous tumor in a subject 

undergoing treatment, and wherein said sensor elements are configured to detect a 
plurality of different physiological parameters associated with die tumor and 
wirelessly transmit data associated with Ihe detected parameters; and 

a remote receiver in wireless communication with said at least one sensor, said 
1 0 receiver configured to receive the transmitted data, herein said receiver is spatially 
separate fiom said at least one sensor and positioned external to the subject, wherein 
said at least one sensor unit has an implanted ser\dce life of at least about 6-10 wee]^ 

43. A tumor moriitoring system according to Claim 42, fizrtfaerconii^^ 
a data processor configured to' receive the transmitted data including a conqTuter 
readable piogiam code means for reviewing and adjusting the received transmitted 
data to correct for variations in the signal data attributed to enviroimiental esqwsure in 

S the subject 

44. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, vdier^ at least 
one of said plurality of sensor elements is configured to contact normal tissue cells 
proximate to the tumor. 

45. A tumor morutoring system according to Claim 42, wherein said 
remote recdver fimfaer comprises a remote inter&ce to allow a user to transmit data 
fiom a physically remote non-clinical site to a central processing unit at a clinical site. 

46. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, \^4ierein said sensor 
unit is configured as a cylindrically shaped body having opposing first and second 
ends, and wherein said sensor unit includes an inductively coi^led power source, and 
wherein said sensor is sized and configured to be injectable via a trochar into a subject 

5 sudi diat at least one of said first and second ends contacts a tumor >^thin a 
mammalian body. 
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47. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, 

wiit comprises operating electronics positioned within a first body portion and.a 
pliraUty of arms extending outwardly herefrom, each of said arms having distal 
portions containing at least one sensor element thereon and having at least one agnai 
path between said operating electronics in said first body portion to each of said 
sensor elements in each of said aims. 

48. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 47. «*eran said sensor 
unit includes an indoctivdy coupled power source, and wherdn at least rae of said 
anns includes a plurality of sensor elements. 

49. A tumor monitorii^ system according to Claim 47, vAerein said arms 
are configured with an anchor portion to positionally attach to a desired portion of the 
tumor. 

50. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, wherein said sensor 
dements include at least one pH sensor clement, at least one oxygen sensor dement, 
at least one tenqwrature smsor element, and at least one radiation sensor dement 

51. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, viAerein said at 
least Mie sensor unit omqjrises a plurality of sensor dements is configured as an 
inq>lantable satellite sensor unit and an associated plurality of injectable discrete 
dependent sensor units, wherein each of said discrete dependent sensor units have at 
least one sensor element thereon, and wherein said plurality of discrete dependent 
sensor units are in wirdess communication with said satellite sensor unit 

52. A tumor monitoring system according to Cldm 42, vAerrin said at 
least one sensor unit is a pluraUty of sensor units, and wherein each sensor unit 
includes a unique identifier to allow transmitted data to be correlated to the 
qipropriate in 5jA( sensor unit poation. 

53. A tumor monitoring system according to Claim 42, w*ereinsdd 
remote recdver is portable. 

54. A computer prograih product for monitoring and analyzing the 
condition of a tumor undergoing tteatment, the computer program product 
cominising: 
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a conq)Uter readable storage medium having computer readable program code 
S means embodied in said medium, said conq)uter-readabIe program code means 
comprising: 

con^)uter readable program code means for commencing a first wireless data 
transmission from an in situ sensor with at least one sensor element, the at least one 
sensor element positioned in a subject proximate to a tumor undergoing treatment to 
10 monitor at least one physiological or biological parameter of the tumor, die data 
transmission including data correspoxiding to the output of the at least one sensor 
element; 

computer readable program code means for commencing a second wireless 
data transmission the in situ sensor temporally separate from &e first wireless data 
IS transmission; and 

computer readable piugiam code means for tracking variation between die first 
and second data transmissions to provide a dynamic behavioral model of the tumor's 
response to the treatment 

55. A conqmter p rogt am product according to Qaim 53, further 
comprising computer readable program code means to evaluate die efScapy of the 
treatment corresponding to a predetermined absolute value of the monitored at least 
one physiological parameter over time. 

56. A computer piogiam product according to Claim 53, further 
comprising computer readable program code means to evaluate the efficacy of the 
treatment corresponding to a relative change in the monitored at least one 
physiological parameter over time. 

57. A conyuter pru gr am product according to Claim 53, further 
comprising computer readable program code means for commencing ongoing periodic 
data transmissions over a predetermined time period, and computer readable program 
code means for analyzing the data transmissions to identify fevorable active treatment 

5 opportunities. 

• 58. A computer program product according to Claim 53, further 
comprising computer readable program code means for initiating a subsequent data 
transmission temporally proximate to a planned treatment time to thereby provide real 
time information for theR^)eutic decisions regarding the condition of the tumor in a 
5 marmer vt4iidi can estimate tiie likelihood of success of a planned treatment stiat^. 
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59. A computer pn>gram product aocoxding to Claim 58, 
comprising computer readable program code means for initiflting a subsequent data 
transmission during an active treatment session to thereby provide real time 
information for therapeutic decisions regarding the treatment session itself. 

60. A computer program product according to Claim 59, further 
comprising a computer readable program code means for controlling the delivery of 
tfie treatment itself corresponding to a change in the one or more monitored 
physiological parameters during ibt treatment sessiorL 

61. A computer program product according to Claim 53, further 
comprising computer readable program code means for remotely directing the 
transmission of data from a non-clinical site to a clinical or data processing site 
remote fiom the non-clinical site for o&itt evaluation. 

62. A computer program product according to Claim 57, >^erein said 
ongoing periodic data transmissions monitors the at least one physiological parameter 
at least at sequential intervals, and wherein said computer program product comprises 
computer readable program code means for storing the semi-oontinuously monitored 

5 data transmissions and dsen subsequently transmitting the stored data transmissions as 
a bulk update to a cUnical site. 

63 . An implantable biocompatible sensor unit, comprising: 

an in situ sensor body having at least one sensor element configured for in vivo 
contact of a tumor and to ou^ut data responsive to at least one sensed condition, and a 
transmitter coil and associated electronic components configured for wireless 
5 transmittal of die sensor ou^ut data to a spatiaUy remote receiver, said sensor body 
being encapsulated in a biocompatible matmal, and wherein said sensor element is 
configured on said sensor body with a biocompatible active sensor sur&ce, 

wherein said sensor unit is inductively powered, and wherein said sensor body 
is configured as a substantially cylindrically shaped body having opposing first and 
10 second ends,, and wherein said sensor is sized and configured to be injectable via a 
large bore canula into a subject 

64. An implantable biocompatible sensor uriit, comprising: 

a primary sensor body portion with operating electronics positioned thereon; 

and 
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a plurality of arms extendiog outwardly thmfiom, each of said arms having 
S . distal portions containing at least one sensor element thereon and having at least one 
signal path between said operating electronics in said first body pordon to each of said 
sensor elements in each of said arms. 

65. An implantable biocooqiatible sensor unit according to Claim 64» 
vrfierein at least one of said an:is includes a plurality of sensor elements, and iKtodn 
said sensor unit is inductively powered. 

66. An implantable biocompatible sensor according to Claim 64, vdierein 
said arms are configured with an anchor portion to positionally attach to a desired 
portion thereby allowing nttarhmffnt to a sur&ce or at a depth into the tumor. 

67. An implantable biocompatible seiisor according to Claim 64, wherem 
said sensor elements include at least one pH sensor dement, at least one oxygen 
sensor element, at least one te mp er a t u re sensor element, and at least one radiation 
sensor element 

68. An inq>lantable biocompatible sensor, comprising: 
an implantable satellite sensor; and 

an associated plurality of inj ectable discrete dependent sensors, herein each 
of said discrete dependent sensors have at least one sensor element thereon, and 
S M^erein said plurality of discrete dependent sensors are in wireless commimination 
with said satellite sensor, and wherein said satellite sensor is in wireless 
communication with an extemally located receiver. 
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